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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


nter-American 
Development — 


Cooperative Activity Shapes Future Trends 


By Witu1aM F. Macuo p, Executive Director, United States Commission of Inter-American Development 


O IMPLEMENT the Good Neigh- 

bor policy, our Government is fos- 
tering, Planning, and cooperating in 
guiding action through governmental, 
semigovernmental, and private agencies 
toward the economic development of this 
Hemisphere. 

This cooperative joint approach of 
government and private enterprise will 
continue, since, not only in the United 
States but also in the other American 
republics, the Good Neighbor policy is 
becoming widely accepted as non-parti- 
san and strongly supported by business. 


Clear, Realistic Vision 


Sound economic development must 
perforce be broad in its scope, including 
such directly related fields as education, 
housing, nutrition, and sanitation, for its 
practical objectives rest on the achieve- 
ment of greatly increased per capita pur- 
chasing power essential for greater trade 
and “good business.” It is to the en- 
lightened self-interest of all the Ameri- 
can republics that these aims be fulfilled. 

By no means is the road toward this 
goal an easy or a short one. It calls for 
intelligence, patience, hard work. “Pet” 
projects will have to be reexamined real- 
istically by their sponsors in the light of 
their economic feasibility; exploitive, 
quick-turn-over, “adventure” schemes 
are unwelcome, and not only the United 
States but also many of the other Amer- 
ican republics will have grave problems 
to solve in the conversion of war produc- 
tion to peacetime uses and outlets. 


Practical Efforts and Ends 


It is natural that, in the midst of war, 
the role of government in the implemen- 
tation of the Good Neighbor policy 
should be the dominant one. Long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor the United States 
aided the other American republics 
through stabilization loans, Export-Im- 
port Bank credits for needed capital 
goods which were delivered and the 
carrying out of a policy to purchase from 
them raw materials for our then expand- 
ing defense effort as well as commodities 
we had formerly bought elsewhere. 
Since Pearl Harbor our Government has 
perforce concentrated on developing 
maximum production of vital war ma- 


terials, including copper, tin, tungsten, 
rubber, quinine, and fibers. 

Closely allied with these activities are 
health and sanitation, food production, 
highway, railroad, and air transportation 
development and rehabilitation opera- 
tions—not only of great importance. now 
but with potentially profound effect in 
the post-war period as nuclei factually 
demonstrating to the peoples of the other 
American republics significant opera- 
tions which they can carry on and 
expand. 

Most of these activities stem from the 
Rio Conference, which although it met 
in the dark days of the Japanese drive 
into the South Pacific, nevertheless fore- 
saw the inestimable value of hemispheric 
unity as a great spiritual and material 
reservoir of the highest importance in 
the battle for victory over the Axis. The 
contributions of our allies in the Western 
Hemisphere are a substantial weight in 
the scales of the world struggle, and as 
members of the United Nations they will 
participate in the post-war adjustments 
which will inevitably follow. 


War Needs Are Dominant 


The war has not wholly precluded de- 
velopment or expansion of consumer- 
goods production and light industries 
such as textile mills, cement plants, and 
rolling mills. The construction of the 
widely known Brazilian steel mill con- 
tinues. Furthermore, Latin Americans 
have often demonstrated their ingenuity 
in utilizing available material and ma- 
chinery toward the production of con- 
sumer goods for local needs. 

While our agencies charged with the 
control of machinery and materials sin- 
cerely are doing their best to meet the 
minimum essential needs of our neigh- 
boring republics, the backlog of Latin 
American development projects “de- 
ferred for the duration” will continue 
to increase, for the grim demands of war 
lead but to one conclusion—less ship- 
ping space, less machinery, and mate- 
rials. When, in a recent 3-month period, 
the War Production Board canceled 
nearly a billion and a quarter dollars of 
construction projects in the United 
States not directly related to the war 
effort and when our shipbuilding pro- 
gram has been increased 50 percent 
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from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 tons annu- 
ally, it should be clear throughout the 
Americas that the civilian belt is being 
tightened not one but many notches. 

After reflecting on the sorry plight 
of France, Greece, and other parts of 
the world, we in all the Americas should 
rejoice that the road to realism, to de- 
velopment for war’s needs, is being fol- 
lowed—for, were it not, there might well 
be no “manana” for the realization of 
these many projects of government and 
private enterprise which will contribute 
so much toward a higher standard of 
living in the Americas. 


Post-War Possibilities 


It is the post-war period which will 
see the fulfillment of the Americas’ 
mounting backlog of demands for con- 
sumer goods and the machinery for 
their production, as well as equipment 
for power plants, transportation, and 
basic industries. Here the role of United 
States private enterprise is one of heav™ 
responsibility, for our participation as « 
partner will be of material assistance in 
meeting local capital and technological 
needs. We have capital, we have tech- 
nical skill and managerial “know how.” 
Latin America has natural resources and 
manpower. A mingling of these ele- 
ments will further, impressively, the 
economic development of the other 
Americas and the increase of their per 
capita purchasing power and capacity to 
absorb goods. 

The partnership basis for our partici- 
pation may well be taken as a basic as- 
sumption deserving of much considera- 
tion now. It is not new, for in the early 
days of our own internal development 
we were often partners with foreign in- 
terests which only by the end of the last 
war we had financially replaced. Busi- 
nessmen as partners, with all the two- 
way give and take that this implies, are 
far more effective in overcoming obsta- 
cles to trade than as alien corporations 
or individuals. 


Sound Preparation 


United States business is already doing 
much thinking about its role in foreign 
economic development after the war. It 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Uruguay’s Wartime Economy 
Shows Sharp Contrasts 


Prepared by the Division of International Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HARP CONTRASTS, which make 
generalizations difficult, have char- 
acterized the Uruguayan economic situa- 
tion since the beginning of 1942. In- 
ternal trade during the period, except for 
lines especially dependent upon imported 
supplies, has been almost up to the rec- 
ord levels of 1941. On the other hand, 
the construction industry has been ad- 
versely affected by reduced imports of 
iron and steel. Petroleum and coal 
shortages have presented problems. 
From September 1942 until March 1943, 
rainfall was so far below normal that 
early optimistic forecasts of agricul- 
tural prospects turned to serious concern 
as drought losses mounted. 

The preliminary expectation that in 
1942 Uruguayan wool would find a ready 
market at high prices was not realized, 
and after months of stagnation, it be- 
came necessary to undertake special 
negotiations for the disposal in the 
United States of the unsold stocks of 
thé 1941-42 clip. The successful con- 
clusion of these negotiations late in No- 
vember did much to improve business 
sentiment at the opening of 1943. 

Owing largely to a shortage of fat- 


—- m 3 j } 
Uruguay’s new President, Dr. Juan Jose Amezaga, at the inauguration ceremonies, making a 
radio address to the people of his country. 


tened cattle, meat exports to Great Brit- 
ain have been smaller since 1941, and 
this factor, together with the delay in 
marketing the wool crop, resulted in de- 
clines in total 1942 exports, both in quan- 
tity and value. The 1942 import values 
remained approximately at 1941 levels 
despite a considerable reduction in vol- 
ume, the higher value levels being at- 
tributed principally to the rising prices 
and higher freight and insurance costs. 
As a result, an import balance of trade 
was built up for the first time in the 
post-depression period. 

Adequate supplies of foreign exchange, 
accumulated in past years, have sup- 
ported the external value of the peso, so 
that rates have remained unchanged. 
Bank deposits have continued high and 
credit relatively easy. Government 
price control, originally authorized in 
1939, has been extended to cover a score 
of articles of prime necessity, ranging 
from foodstuffs to structural steel. 


Foreign Trade in 1942 


Total Uruguayan exports for 1942 
were valued at $57,774,624 and imports 





at $63,688,578. Exports declined from 
those of 1941 by $13,070,967. Import va}. 
ues exceeded those of 1941 by $553,245, 

Shifts in the geographical distribution 
of Uruguay’s foreign trade were eyj- 
denced in declines in imports from Great 
Britain, Japan, Peru, the Netherlands 
West Indies, and Switzerland, and in the 
growing importance of import commerce 
with the United States, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Chile, South Africa, and various 
other countries. Imports from Brazi]— 
principally foodstuffs, lumber, and tex. 
tiles—more than doubled. Both Argen-. 
tina and Brazil continued to enforce ex. 
port restrictions on certain strategic 
materials. 

The distribution of Uruguayan exports 
also underwent modification. The share 
going to the United States declined, as a 
result of reduced wool shipments. The 
percentage taken by Ecuador, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, and Sweden increased, the last- 
named country having made heavy pur- 
chases of wool. 

The commodity content of Uruguayan 
imports underwent considerable modifi- 
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cation as a result of war dislocations, | 


Despite general increases in landed costs, 
resulting from price rises and higher 
freight and insurance rates, imports of 
raw materials, foodstuffs, dry goods and 


notions, novelties, and household goods | 


increased. The proportionate share of 
building materials, fuel, hardware, elec- 
trical goods, and automotive vehicles de- 
clined. This shift reflected the increased 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of finished 
goods closely related to the war effort, 
and at the same time showed increased 
demand for raw materials for domestic 


industry and for those classes of con- | 
sumer goods which were under less rigid | 


control in the countries of supply. 


Exchange Control 


There have been no _ fundamental 
changes in the system of exchange con- 
trol. 
ary 10, 1941, the Bank of the Republic 
continues the policy of establishing ex- 
change quotas for various countries and 
of specifying the types of exchange 
be made available for given articles. 

Control measures enacted in 1941 pro- 
hibiting the transfer of funds to persons 
domiciled in Axis countries, or in terri- 
tories occupied by them continue in ef- 
fect and have been extended by various 
supplementary decrees. In addition, the 
Government on June 18, 1942, prohibited 
the importation or exportation of United 
States currency except through the me 


As provided by the law of Janvw- | 
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dium of the Bank of the Republic. All 
polders of dollar currency were required 
to deposit their holdings with the Bank 
for forwarding to the United States. 


Agreement With United States 


The outstanding development of 1942 
in the field of commercial policy was 
the successful conclusion on July 21, 1942, 
of a reciprocal trade agreement between 
the United ‘States and Uruguay. The 
agreement was proclaimed on December 
9, 1942, and entered into effect on Jan- 
vary 2, 1943. It provides, with certain 
exceptions, for reciprocal most-favored- 
nation treatment in all tariff and ex- 
change-control matters, and for na- 
tional treatment as regards internal tax- 
ation of most imported products. 


New Trade-Promotion Agencies 


In November 1942, a new trade asso- 
ciation, known as the Asociacion por In- 
tensificacidn del Comercio Entre Uru- 
guay y los Estados Unidos (Association 
for the Promotion of Trade between Uru- 
guay and the United States), was or- 
ganized by a group of prominent manu- 
facturers’ representatives and export- 
ers. A similar British organization has 
been in existence for some years. 

A Venezuelan-Uruguayan Chamber of 
Commerce has been newly organized in 
Caracas. It will promote the establish- 
ment of direct shipping service between 
the two countries, and will work toward 
establishment of a similar Chamber in 
Montevideo. 


Domestic Trade 


Department-store sales registered an 
increase in value of 6 percent in 1942, 
compared with 1941. This resulted from 
the higher landed cost of imported mer- 
chandise, since physical volume of sales 
was lower. Hardware and furniture 
dealers as well as wholesale grocers have 
reported declines in gross sales, and in 
such lines as dry goods, optical goods, 
photographic supplies, and bazar goods, 
sales were increasing. A 1942 general 
index, prepared by sampling leading 
lines, shows a slight rise from 124.0 to 
126.9 (based on 1938=100). Stocks of 
many common consumer goods were 
high when shipping difficulties began to 
be felt in 1941, with the result that no 
serious shortages of the more widely pur- 
chased items developed. 

Restricted imports have reduced stocks 
of textiles, particularly rayon. Despite 
the present economic situation and re- 
strictions, the demand for such American 
dry goods as gloves, hosiery, and novel- 
ties continues to be large and steady. 


Price Trends and Price Fixing 


Wholesale prices continue the rising 
trend noted in 1941. A general whole- 
sale price index prepared by the Board 
of Economic Affairs, comprising 58 es- 
sential raw materials and foodstuffs, rose 
from 134.9 (based on 1936=100) in 
January 1942 to 147.8 in October 1942. 
Figures for later months are not yet 
available. Increases were most pro- 
nounced in the case of imported 
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products. Those showing the highest 
percentage of increase were iron and 
steel plates, tin plate, newsprint, burlap, 
tea, pine lumber, bananas, and sugar. 
An index of the cost of living of workers’ 
families in Montevideo, also prepared by 
the Board of Economic Affairs, shows a 
rise from 106.2 in January to 111.2 in 
December 1942 (based on 1929=100). 
The food component of this index rose 
from 103.3 to 105.4. Much larger in- 
creases were registered for clothing and 
housefurnishings. Since the end of 
1942 the trend has been somewhat ac- 
celerated, with heavier increases being 
recorded in foodstuffs. 

The price controls inaugurated in 
August 1941 by the National Subsistence 
Board have been continued in force and 
extended to a growing list of commodi- 
ties. The Executive Power was author- 
ized to control the supply of articles 
of prime necessity through the adjust- 
ment of customs duties, the fixing of 
wholesale and retail prices, and the 
requisition of stocks in private hands. 
The results were relatively satisfactory 
in that speculation decreased, prices be- 
came stabilized, and substantial savings 
were effected in consumption. 


Conservation Measures 


Confronted with the prospect that 
many vitally necessary raw materials 
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and manufactured products would be 
extremely scarce, the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment undertook the rationing of vari- 
ous commodities. 

Since all gasoline consumed in the 
country is refined locally from imported 
petroleum, the shortage of this product 
and other combustibles has presented a 
major problem. 

There has been considerable develop- 
ment in the use of substitute fuels. Ar- 
gentine corn has been imported in large 
quantities for consumption by the State 
Electric Power plant, and linseed cake 
and sunflower-seed cake also have been 
used to some extent. Alcohol and kero- 
sene were mixed with gasoline, and there 
was a greater use of producer gas instal- 
lations on both trucks and private cars. 
The Central Uruguayan Railroad has 
partially completed the conversion of its 
locomotives to wood burning, and nu- 
merous industrial plants, office buildings 
and apartment houses have also con- 
verted their fuel systems to wood burn- 
ing. In consequence, fire-wood imports 
from Paraguay have risen substantially 
and heavy inroads have been made in 
Uruguay’s limited stands of timber. 


Employment and Labor 


Although some gains had been report- 
ed in the textile industry, in quarries, 
in food processing, in the beverage in- 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Avenida 18 de Julio in Uruguay’s capital, Montevideo, 
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In a Uruguayan packing house 


dustry, and possibly in agriculture, total] 
employment at the close of 1942 was 
considered substantially below that of 
1941. The decline in employment in the 
construction industry and its related 
branches was especially pronounced, but 
some of the workers have been absorbed 
in other occupations. 

Wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 
percent to meet the increased cost of 
living were granted voluntarily by a 
number of the larger enterprises, hence 
the year 1942 was marked by relatively 
few labor conflicts, although the press in 
recent weeks has carried numerous arti- 
cles dealing with the difficulties of 
workers’ families in meeting the rise in 
living costs and there has been some 
increase in labor unrest. 

Unemployment in transportation has 
increased in Montevideo where the serv- 
ice of the Street Railway had to be cur- 
tailed, following a decision of the State 
Electric Power Co., in March 1943, to 
terminate its delivery of power to the 
British-owned traction company, which 
must now rely entirely upon its own 
inadequate power plant. In the interior 
there has been improvement in the em- 
ployment situation, the March rains 
having permitted increased activity in 
agriculture and certain other industries. 


Agriculture 


As a result of favorable weather dur- 
ing the growing season, the 1941-42 pro- 
duction of principal winter cereals was 
substantially higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Linseed production did not reach the 
level estimated at the beginning of the 
season, and exports were substantially 
below those of the preceding year. 

The 1941-42 corn crop was approxi- 
mately 3.5 percent above that of the 
preceding year. Consumption con- 
tinued to outrun supply, however, and 
14,226 metric tons were imported. In- 
creasing prices in Argentina, the prin- 


cipal source of supply, tended, however, 
to impede imports. 

The production of cereal crops, lin- 
seed, birdseed, and other small-grain 
crops, in metric tons, was as follows: 








Cro Actual, Actual, Estimate 
. 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
W heat 192, 140 371.9 339. 32 
Oats 19, O64 35. 626 30, R20 
Common barley 6, 225 9, 251 &, 769 
Barley for brewing 3, 53S 5,110 6, 022 
Linseed 55, 145 46,914 16, 469 
Corn 118,629 | | 122, 467 50, 000 
Rice 10, OSS 20, 511 19. 135 
Birdseed 178 392 697 
Rye 5 22 128 
Estimate 
Estimated by applying the vear average vield 
3.286 metric tons per hectare to the official estimate 
acreage sown for the 1943 harvest 
Source: Direccion de Agronon 
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The area planted to rice incre 
from the abnormally low figure of 4.586 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) in 194) 
to 5,209 hectares in 1942. Unusually 
favorable climatic conditions for this 
crop resulted in high yields and q total 
production second only to the 1939 
record. 

Drought conditions in the last quarter 
of 1942 seriously affected the production 
prospects for the 1942-43 season. Gen. 
eral rains in March 1943 made possibje 
the planting of winter oat-sown pas. 
tures, but the continued shortage of fyg) 
for tractors, and the poor condition ol 
work animals, considerably handicapped 
these operations. Other  agriculturg] 
activity has been limited thus far to the 
planting of potatoes. Because of the 
drought, the last potato crop was a total 
loss, with the result that retail prices 
doubled. Plantings for the next season, 
which were considerably increased, were 
favored by the March rains. 

The production of vegetables ang 
fruits was, on the whole, little affecteg 
by the drought. Except for tropical 
fruits, Uruguay is self-sufficient as re. 
gards these commodities. In 1942 vine. 
yard owners experienced the best year 
since 1938, with a total production of 
105,552 metric tons of grapes, compared 
with 93,364 metric tons in the preceding 
year. Wine production expanded from 
61,574,000 liters to 68,900,000 liters. 


Livestock Industry 


Cattle prices during 1942 surpassed the 
record levels of 1941. The total number 
of cattle purchased by the packing plants 
was 979,511, valued at 51,249,000 pesos, 
compared with 919,101 head, valued at 
46,597,000 pesos in 1941. Of those pur- 


chased in 1942, 561,857 were for export 
and 417.754 for local consumption. A 
decline in average weight per head was 
particularly marked in the last quarter 
of 1942 and the first quarter of 1943 
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View along the Montevideo docks 
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when, because of the unprecedented 
grought, many unfattened cattle were 
shipped to market. es 

puring most of 1942 conditions in the 
cattle industry were satisfactory, but 
the low rainfall in the latter half of the 
year, estimated at 28 percent below nor- 
mal, led to a rapid deterioration of pas- 
tures, especially in the northern part of 
the country. Since the industry is not 
organized to depend to any great extent 
on ensilage or imported forage, the con- 
dition of the stock was promptly af- 
fected, and the fuel shortage prevented 
the railroads from increasing transport 
facilities. In March 1943, when the 
drought was finally broken, estimates 
placed cattle losses at between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 head. A recent estimate 
gives 8,297,000 cattle in all Uruguayan 
herds. The most recent estimate of 
sheep is between 20,000,000 and 21,000,- 
000 head, compared with 22,000,000 be- 
fore the drought. Hogs did not suffer 
seriously; their number is now estimated 
at 347,000 head. 

Purchases of sheep and lambs by the 
packing plants were nearly doubled, hav- 
ing amounted to 1,001,910 head, valued 
at 31,292,000 pesos in 1942, compared 
with 549,592 head, valued at 15,656,000 
pesos in 1941. The 1941 season was ab- 
normally low because of high lamb mor- 
tality in the preceding winter. Condi- 
tions during the winter of 1942 were 
favorable, and, consequently, stocks were 
built up. This fact, together with the 
drought at the close of the year and the 
demands of the shipping schedules of 
the packing plants, largely accounts for 
the higher purchases in 1942. Hog pur- 
chases declined from 68,624 head, valued 
at 2,206,000 pesos, in 1941 to 57,198 head, 
valued at 2,138,000 pesos, in 1942. A 
short corn crop and the expense of im- 
porting feed were among the main rea- 
sons for the decline. 

The 1941-42 wool season did not com- 
pare favorably with that of the preced- 
ing year. Total production, estimated 
at 52.880 metric tons (110,000 bales) by 
the Camara Mercantil de Productos del 
Pais (Mercantile Chamber of National 
Produce) was less by 10,000 metric tons 
than the 1940-41 clip, and the general 
quality of the wool was inferior. Esti- 
mates of the 1942-43 clip vary between 
120,000 and 130,000 bales. 

Despite adverse factors, the 1941-42 
season started with optimistic prospects 
that the entire clip would be easily dis- 
posed of abroad, and during the first 
few months of the season there was 
considerable activity. After the attack 
on Pearl Harbor the trade generally con- 
sidered that Australian wool would not 
be available to the United States mar- 
ket. Consequently, Uruguayan prices 
were held above world levels, in the ex- 
pectation that they would eventually be 
justified by the demand—a circumstance 
that did not eventuate. The result was 
that, aside from purchases by the Swed- 
ish Government and by the national in- 
dustry, the market became extremely 
inactive. 

When it became apparent that there 
would be a carry-over of 35,000 to 40.,- 
000 bales, a special commission was sent 
to Washington to negotiate the sale to 
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Interior of the Bank of the Republic at Montevideo. 


the Defense Supplies Corporation of the 
unsold stock and to make some arrange- 
ment for the new clip, which began to 
arrive in the market in October. These 
negotiations were successfully con- 
cluded at the end of November through 
the purchase of 30,000 bales of the 1941- 
42 clip. The United States also agreed 
to buy a minimum of 37,500 bales of the 
1942-43 clip provided the same had not 
been sold by July 1, 1943. General sat- 
isfaction was expressed with the terms 
of the agreement, and the exporters 
were actively engaged during December 
in preparing the wool for shipment. 
During the first 6 months of the present 
wool season—that is, from October 1, 
1942, through March 31, 1943—wool ex- 
ports were somewhat heavier than for 
the corresponding 1941-42 period, al- 
though entries into the Montevideo wool 
market were lighter. 


Construction Activities 


Both public and private construction 
have been seriously affected by the 
scarcity of essential imported materials. 
This industry is estimated to furnish 
employment for approximately 65,000 
workers, who, with their families, com- 
prise about 12 percent of the entire popu- 


lation. Therefore, depressed conditions 
in the industry constitute one of the 
present major economic problems. 
Building permits issued by the city of 
Montevideo declined from 6,923 with a 
declared value of 23,431,971 pesos in 1941 
to 5,283 permits with a declared value of 
14,337,399 pesos in 1942. Statistical data 
on construction outside of Montevideo 
are not available, but the city is usually 
considered to account for about 80 per- 
cent of all construction in the country. 

The Uruguayan Government, recog- 
nizing the necessity of counteracting the 
drop in private construction, approved in 
1942 a series of bond issues for an exten- 
sive program of public works involving 
an expenditure of 48,896,000 pesos. This 
exceeded the total amount approved 
during the 3 preceding years and brought 
the total authorizations outstanding at 
the close of 1942 to 88,745,000 pesos. 

The Municipality of Montevideo was 
also authorized on August 4, 1942, to 
issue public-works bonds in the amount 
of 2,750,000 pesos. 


A further outstanding development 
was the conclusion in December 1942 of 
negotiations with a group of United 
States manufacturers to supply the 
equipment necessary to complete the Rio 
Negro hydroelectric project. This proj- 
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ect was commenced in 1937 by a German 
consortium, and the dam located at Rin- 
con del Bonete on the Rio Negro, ap- 
proximately 145 miles north of Monte- 
video, was virtually completed by May 
1942, when, because of the impossibility 
of obtaining the generating equipment 
from Germany, the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment decided to rescind the contract. 
This project, which represented an in- 
vestment at the end of 1942 of more than 
35,000,000 pesos, is of paramount im- 
portance to Uruguay, in view of the ab- 
sence of local sources of fuel and the in- 
creasing consumption of electric power. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The main factors influencing manu- 
facturing are: Continued foreign de- 
mand for the packing-house products 
and for textiles; increased demand for 
locally manufactured substitutes for 
former imports; reduced local demand 
for certain consumers’ goods, as a con- 
sequence of unemployment and rising 
prices; intensified shortage of certain 
imported materials, particularly metals 
and rubber; and a severe fuel shortage, 
resulting in curtailed industrial activity. 

Satisfactory recent statistics on the 
relative importance of the various 
branches of Uruguayan manufacturing 
industry do not exist. It is estimated, 
however, that in 1941 the six leading in- 
dustries—on the basis of value of produc- 
tion—were as follows: 





Approxi- Percent 
mate of total 
value of value of 
production, produc- 
1941 tion 


Industrial group 


Foodstuffs (including the packing 


plants, which accounted for Millions 

about 40 percent of the total of of pesos 
the group) - - 169. 1 41.1 
Beverages 35.5 8.6 
Textiles and their manufactures 35.0 8.5 
Clothing industry 17.8 4.3 
Metals and manufactures 16.9 4.2 
Leather and manufactures 13. 7 3.3 
Total 288. 0 70.0 

Other industries (including elec- 

tric power, gas, water, etc. 124.0 30.0 
Total __- 412.0 100.0 





As compared with 1941, the total 
exports of the main packing-house prod- 
ucts declined in value in 1942 by approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, although unit prices 
were in general higher. 


Metal Trades 


Next to the construction industry, the 
metal trades have been most seriously 
affected by the shortage of imported 
materials. This classification includes 
machine shops, foundries, automobile- 
repair shops, tinsmiths, and manufac- 
turers of pipe, stoves, refrigerators, 
household utensils, builders’ hardware, 
and metallic building supplies in gen- 
eral. A major part of the output of 
these various trades is directly related to 
new construction, and the reduced 
activity in this important line had serious 
repercussions throughout the metal- 
working industry. The gasoline shortage 
has almost paralyzed many of the repair 
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Sheep at a Uruguayan slaughterhouse 


shops, although several of the latter have 
been able to offset in part the loss of 
business by turning to the production 
of horse-drawn vehicles. The difficulty 
of obtaining imported repair parts for 
industrial machinery has tended to 
maintain the activity of machine shops 
and foundries. 

Scarcity of reinforcing bars led to ef- 
forts to provide local rolling-mill facil- 
ities, and two companies obtained mills 
for installation early in 1943. Operators 
of these enterprises expect to utilize local 
supplies of scrap iron. 


Textile Industry 


Woolen mills recently have been oper- 
ating at full capacity, working three 
8-hour shifts daily. Activity in 1942 
surpassed the high levels of 1941, with 
a gross business estimated at 10,000,000 
pesos, of which approximately half rep- 
resented exports. Sweden was the prin- 
cipal buyer, Brazil was second, and the 
remainder of the trade was distributed 
among a number of the other American 
countries. An order in March from 
South Africa for 100,000 woolen blankets, 
involving about 1,000,000 pesos so taxed 
the capacity of the national industry that 
other orders from that country and from 
certain American countries had to be 
rejected. Profits of the woolen industry 
in 1942 are estimated to have amounted 
to several million pesos, and the largest 
mill distributed among its employees 
approximately 300,000 pesos in bonuses. 

Conditions in the cotton-spinning and 
weaving trade were not as satisfactory as 
in the woolen trade. The industry was 
handicapped by periodic shortages of 
yarn—although cotton-yarn imports 
were higher than in 1941—and by rela- 
tively large imports of Brazilian textiles 


which tended to depress the local mar- 
kets. In March there was a surplus of 
cotton yarns, but mills were still operat- 
ing on a limited scale. Some outlet for 
Uruguayan textiles was found in other 
American countries, but shipping diffi- 
culties and the shortage of yarns con- 
fined exports to small quantities. Urv- 
guay’s only spinning mill, which has 
8,112 spindles, produced 758 tons of yarn 
during 1942. 

The manufacture of hosiery has been 
adversely affected by increased competi- 
tion from imported Argentine hose, by a 
decline in local demand as a result of 
rising prices and reduced consumer pur- 
chasing power, and by difficulties in ob- 
taining yarn. Business in other branches 
of the textile group has been only fairly 
satisfactory, as compared with 1941. 

Small shops predominate in the Uru- 
guayan clothing industry, there being 
upward of 1,300 establishments, most of 
which are custom tailors. Rising living 
costs have tended to curtail clothing 
purchases, particularly in low-priced 
lines, but total sales volume still approxi- 
mates the 1941 level. 

The growth of the custom of going 
without hats has seriously affected the 
sale of straw hats and, to a lesser degree, 
the sale of felt hats, reducing the activity 
in most plants by about 50 percent. 
Some companies are attempting to find 
foreign markets, and there have been 4 
few experimental shipments of hat 
shapes to Central and South American 
countries. 


Leather Industries Curtailed 


During 1942, Uruguayan tanneries 
processed 250,000 salted cattle hides; 
20.000 dry cattle hides; and 50,000 sheep- 
skins. In comparison with 1941, these 
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figures represent a 10 percent increase in 
the tanning of cattle hides and no change 
jn the number of sheepskins handled. 
exports to Great Britain and South 
Africa were larger by about 15 percent 
than in 1941, but exports to the United 
States continued to be unprofitable be- 
cause of the more favorable exchange 
position of Argentine leather. Local de- 
mand for leather has decreased approx- 
jmately 15 percent. Some plants have 
had to reduce their working forces, and 
for the most part the industry has been 
on a part-time basis since 1941. 

The shoe industry experienced similar 
conditions. The value of production in 
1942 was approximately 7,650,000 pesos, 
compared with 9,000,000 pesos in 1941, a 
decrease of 15 percent. The production 
of shoes has been declining steadily since 
1939. Because of diminishing purchas- 
ing power, the Uruguayan shoe industry 
has been adequate to supply the domestic 
market for the last 2 years. Annual pro- 
duction is estimated at 3,700,000 pairs of 
shoes, approximating a per capita con- 
sumption of 1.75 pairs. 


Glass, Paper, Sugar 


Since the beginning of 1942 there has 
been expanded activity in the glass and 
paper industries. The former is reported 
to have had an annual gross business of 
about 2,000,000 pesos. Heavy demand for 
substitutes for metal food containers 
and increased production of fine glass- 
ware, replacing, in part, articles formerly 
imported, has resulted in a 10-percent 
expansion over the 1941 glass production 
level. Under the stimulus of reduced 
imports the national paper industry is 
operating at full capacity. Another im- 
portant addition to Uruguay’s industrial 
set-up was the acquisition in the United 
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States by the Remolacheras y Azucareras 
del Uruguay, S. A., Uruguay’s only beet- 
sugar refinery, of machinery capable of 
processing 1,250 metric tons of beets 
daily. This plant is being installed in 
the Department of Canelones and will 
raise the beet-sugar milling capacity by 
200 percent. 


Beverage Industry 


Uruguay’s wine output has been sub- 
stantially increased in volume and im- 
proved in quality. Its gross value in 
1942 was approximately 10,000,000 pesos, 
an increase of 10 percent over 1941. 
Prices for most types were well main- 
tained, as a result of increased scarcity 
of imported wines and distilled liquors. 
Sales of beer increased from 16,618,200 
liters in 1941 to 18,689,500 liters in 1942, 
a rise of 12.3 percent. Distillers and pro- 
ducers of nonalcoholic beverages also 
had a Satisfactory year. Late in 1942 a 
distributor of a well-known North Amer- 
ican soft drink took initial steps to es- 
tablish a bottling plant in Montevideo. 
The Uruguayan beverage industry is es- 
sentially local; exports in 1942 were 
negligible. 


Government Finance 


Disturbed political conditions pre- 
vented the adoption in 1942 of needed 
financial reforms. 

The fiscal year 1942 started with an ac- 
cumulated current deficit of 32,100,000 
pesos. Expenditures provided in the 1942 
budget totaled 110,778,333 pesos, and 
estimated revenues were 92,187,683 pesos. 
Faced with the prospect of an accumu- 
lated deficit at the year’s end in excess 
of 50,000,000 pesos, the Government had, 
on July 1, 1942, enacted a new tax meas- 














Magnificently impressive is the Customs and Port Administration Building in Uruguay’s capital. 
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ure supplementing the additional re- 
sources which had been provided by the 
law of September 30, 1941. The new law 
levied an additional % per mil on real 
estate, increased real-estate surtaxes, 
imposed a higher schedule of rates on 
inheritances, corporations, and bank 
loans, and compelled special contribu- 
tions from the Government monopolies 
in the amount of 2,600,000 pesos. The 
estimated total yield from these meas- 
ures was placed at 6,400,000 pesos. The 
measure also carried into effect certain 
economies in Government expenditures 
on equipment and supplies, travel allow- 
ances and rentals, but salary and per- 
sonnel adjustments were left in abey- 
ance. By a decree law of February 13, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial, of 
March 17, 1943, the Uruguayan general 
budget for 1942 was extended until June 
30, 1943. 

Banking and financial developments 
during 1942 were satisfactory from a 
profit standpoint, but the continued ex- 
pansion of loans and deposits gave rise 
to misgivings concerning inflationary 
possibilities. Money rates during the 
year remained substantially unchanged, 
there being a slight tendency for rates 
to tighten in the second quarter, owing 
to the shipping difficulties which tied up 
capital. As the shipping situation im- 
proved, the demand for funds slackened. 

Aside from the investment of funds 
in securities, new capital investments in 
industry and property in Uruguay have 
been impeded by shortages of materials, 
particularly those for construction. 





Facts on Game Hunting 
in Manitoba, Canada 


The 1941-42 big-game hunting season 
was successful in Manitoba, Canada, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Game 
and Fisheries Branch. A total of 1,288 
more licenses were taken out, and more 
deer, moose, and caribou were bagged 
than during the year preceding. 

More upland game birds, principally 
prairie chicken, Hungarian partridge, 
and ruffed grouse were taken than in 
any year since 1933. A 3-day open sea- 
son on recently imported ring-necked 
pheasants was declared, the first in the 
Province’s history. Chukar partridges, 
raised in captivity, were released for the 
first time, and it appears that they will 
be hardy enough to withstand the rig- 
orous winters. No open season on these 
birds has as yet been declared. 

The number of wild waterfowl taken 
was 63,191 below that of any of the 10 
years reported upon—chiefly because of 
an early freeze which forced waterfowl 
to migrate south before the season’s close 
on November 15, 1941. About 46 percent 
of the fowl taken were mallards. 





A rice-processing machine which hulls, 
cleans, polishes, and grades the grain has 
reportedly been invented in Venezuela. 
The machine is operated by a 5- or 6- 
horsepower electric motor and is said to 
have a capacity of 250 kilograms an hour. 
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Dried-Fruit Industry 
In Argentina and Chile 


By Atice J. MuLLEN, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE DRYING OF FRESH FRUIT is 
South America’s oldest food-process- 
ing industry. It has been carried on for 
decades, but its development has been 
gradual, and until the last 5 or 6 years 
the bulk of the product was sun-dried. 
Argentina and Chile are the leading 
South American countries in the produc- 
tion of raisins, prunes, dried peaches, 
apples, apricots, pears, and figs. Most 
of the fruit is grown and dried in the 
fertile valleys of the Andes Mountains 
which form the natural boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 


Conditions Ideal for Industry 


The most important fruit-growing re- 
gion in Argentina lies along the coun- 
try’s western boundary in the Provinces 
of San Juan and Mendoza. This section, 


often referred to as the “Argentine Cali- 
fornia,” is, like California of the United 
States, a region of intense sunshine and 
little rainfall, and is considered ideal 
for the development of the dried-fruit 





industry. It is noted for the high quality 
of its grapes, apples, pears, and stone 
fruits. The melting snows of the moun- 
tains provide a uniform and abundant 
water supply by means of irrigation. 
The River Negro Valley, located in the 
south of Mendoza Province, is winning 
a world-wide reputation for the produc- 
tion of pears, apples, and grapes. 

The Provinces of Catamarca, La Rioja, 
and Cordoba likewise produce substan- 
tial quantities of fruit in small irrigated 
sections, though the industry in this 
region has not progressed as far as in 
the areas previously mentioned. 

Chile’s great Central Valley is one of 
the best agricultural areas in the world— 
the climate is moderate, without ex- 
tremes of heat or cold; sunshine is abun- 
dant, and irrigation systems supply 
water when needed. 

The commercial fruit industry of 
Chile is carried on in small, scattered 
valleys throughout this region, and it 
has now become an important source of 
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Grape picking in a typical Argentine vineyard 


supply for both Europe (in norma] 
times) and South America. 


Noteworthy Growth 


Despite wartime conditions, Argenting 
and Chile have both increased their pro. 
duction of dried fruit. Argentina’s pro. 
duction in 1941 was 29,845,255 pounds, 
and that of Chile was approximately 
8,818,400 pounds. Argentina’s estimated 
production for 1942 is 37,478,200 pounds, 
and that of Chile is 8,962,722 pounds. 
Together their output exceeds that of 
the rest of Latin America. The dried. 
fruit industry has in recent years kept 
pace with the extensive expansion of 
fruit growing in South America, now one 
of the leading agricultural industries, 

Raisins lead in dried-fruit production 
in both Argentina and Chile. Prunes are 
second in both countries, followed by 
peaches. Pears and figs are also of some 
value in Argentina but not so important 
in Chile. 

Raisins, prunes, and peaches have for 
many years formed the greater portion 
of fruit exports from Argentina and 
Chile. Meanwhile domestic markets 
have been widening constantly, and 
dried fruit is making a definite contri- 
bution to the diet of the population. 


Stimulus in Argentina 


Practically all varieties and species of 
fruit can be grown in Argentina, because 
of its wide range of latitudes. The pro- 
duction of dried fruit is especially desir- 
able, as the principal fruit-growing dis- 
tricts are located at great distances from 
the main consuming market and export 
center of Buenos Aires, and overland 
tranportation for fresh fruit is expen- 
sive. However, by drying, the bulk is re- 
duced, and transportation costs are thus 
lowered. 

Although the drying of fruit on a com- 
mercial basis has been carried on in 
Argentina for many years, the industry 
progressed slowly because the quality of 
the product was not uniform and could 
not meet the competition of imports. 
Producers realized this, and in 1938 @ 
decree was put into effect giving the Min- 
istry of Agriculture control of the fruit- 
drying industry. Since that year, defi- 
nite rules and regulations regarding the 
classifying and packing of dried fruits 
have been inaugurated and put into 
effect. 
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Varieties of Fruit Dried 


All varieties of fruit grown in Argen- 


tina are dried. In the early history of 
the industry no discrimination was made 
as to suitability of fruit for drying pur- 

ses. However, after the Government 
took over the standardization of the in- 
qustry in 1938, the Bureau of Fruits and 
yegetables made a study of the subject 
and advised the growers to plant the fol- 
jowing varieties in the order given: 

Apples.—All varieties of apples grown 
in Argentina—Gravenstein, Jonathan, 
cox’s Orange Pippin, and Rome Beauty. 

Apricots —Royal, Tilton, Blenheim, 
and Moor Park are the species of apri- 
cots generally dried. 

Figs —Black figs, similar to the Mis- 
sion variety in California, are by far the 
most important; a white fig known lo- 
cally as “Kadota” is also dried. 

Peaches—The Argentine Bureau of 
Fruits and Vegetables is trying to in- 
crease the planting of the Elberta and 
Muir varieties of peaches for drying 
purposes. Other varieties of peaches 
employed in the drying industry are 
Lovell, Salway, Gaillo de Sicilia, and 
Tardif de Perdoux. 

Pears.—Bartlett, Gifford, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite, and Hardy are the varities of 
pears considered most important for dry- 
ing in Argentina. 

Plums.—Since the acreage of two 
varieties of plums—D’Agen and Coe’s 
Golden Drop—is already large and the 
Government favors them for drying pur- 
poses, practically all prunes produced in 
Argentina are of these two varieties. 

Grapes.—The muscat grape is used to 
a great extent for raisin production, and, 
to a lesser degree, the “cereza” grape, a 
large round reddish-black fruit is used. 
The production of the Thompson seedless 
raisin, a type familiar in the United 
States, is negligible. 
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Orchard irrigation, Chile. 


Figures on Argentine Activity 


In Mendoza Province, Argentina, there 
were 216 producers drying fruit for com- 
mercial purposes in 1937. About the 
middle of 1938 a modern drying plant 
with a reputed annual capacity of 
3,000,000 kilograms or 6,613,800 pounds 
of fresh fruit was completed at San Ra- 
fael, Mendoza. The Provinces ranking 
next were San Juan, with 60 dried-fruit 
producers; Rio Negro, with 52; Cata- 
marca, 50; La Rioja, 27; Cordoba, 17; 
ond Neuquen,4. The Provinces of Tucu- 
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Pear orchard at the School of Horticulture, Mendoza, Argentina 
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man, San Luis, and Buenos Aires each 
reported one producer. 

The production, exports, and imports 
of Argentina’s dried fruit in the years 
1938-42 are shown in the following table: 








Year | Production | Exports Imports 
Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
1938 | 10, 294, 303 1, 533, 492 | 11, 251, 419 
1939 | (‘) | 1,384,674 | 6, 048, 371 
1940 | 23, 346, 033 1, 501, 394 5, 832, 377 
1941 ; | 29, 845, 255 1, 576, 412 4,737, 877 
1942 --| 237,478, 200 5, 713, 289 | (‘) 
! Not available. 2 Estimated. 


Dried-fruit production in Argentina 
has more than tripled since 1937—the 
9,376,287 pounds of that year rising to 
29,845,255 pounds in 1941. The 1942 pro- 
duction was even higher, unofficially es- 
timated at 37,478,200 pounds. While 
production was mounting, consumption 
has also been increasing rapidly, and 
in 1940, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, domestic use was es- 
timated at 28,659,800 pounds. 


Argentina's Sales Abroad 


The dried-fruit export trade shows 
promise despite the war and the tempo- 
rary set-back that resulted from the di- 
version of European demand. 

In 1942 Argentina exported 5,713,289 
pounds of dried fruit, or 4,136,877 pounds 
more than in 1941 when exports were 
1,576,412 pounds. In 1942 Sweden bought 
3,303,055 pounds; Brazil took 1,222,329 
pounds; Uruguay, 593,375; Switzerland, 
307,566; and the United States, 33,058. 

Raisins formed the greater portion of 
Argentina’s dried-fruit exports in 1942— 
amounting to 2,883,066 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,389,010 pounds in 1941. 
Prunes were second in rank—1,780,384 
pounds, contrasted with only 175,885 
pounds in 1941. Pears came third—ship- 
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Chilean vineyard near Santiago. 


ments totaling 1,780,384 pounds (75,884). 
Exports of figs were 229,556 pounds 
(2,729 in 1941) ; and peaches, apples, and 
apricots accounted for 69,667 pounds 
(78,818). 

For the period 1938-41, average ex- 
ports of dried fruit from Argentina ag- 
gregated 1,498,996 pounds. Raisins ac- 
counted for the major share of fruit 
exports each year. 


Argentine Imports 


Since 1938, when 11,251,419 pounds of 
dried fruits were shipped into Argentina, 
imports have decreased almost 57.6 per- 
cent, only 4,737,877 pounds being im- 
ported in 1941. Imports in 1941 were 
the lowest in the 4-year period 1938-41. 

Prunes constituted about half of all 
dried fruit imported into Argentina, and 
came mostly from the United States. 
Imports of raisins were second in quan- 
tity, also coming mainly from the United 
States. Figs were obtained from Italy 
during 1937, and after that Greece fur- 
nished the major part. Next in impor- 
tance were dried peaches, most of which 
came from Chile. 

Imports of peaches, prunes, figs, and 
raisins decreased during the period 
1938-41. Dates were still being imported 
in quantity, and it is believed that they 
will continue to enter the country, since 
Argentina is not a producer of this fruit. 
Before the war, the greater portion of 
dates cames from France and French 
North Africa. 


Chile’s Production Area 


Raisins.—Ninety percent of the raisin 
industry of Chile is located in the irri- 
gated Elqui Valley extending inland from 
the coast near Coquimbo and La Serena. 
A small amount of raisins was produced 
in the Ovalle region south of Miqui, and 


a small quantity near Santiago and to 
the south. 

Peaches.—The picturesque Elqui Valley 
also leads all other sections of Chile in 
the output of dried peaches, which are 
of two general types—the little peaches 
with pit, “huesillos,” and the peaches 
from which the pits have been removed, 
known as “descorazados.” 

Prunes.—Prune production is centered 
in the district surrounding Santiago and 
also in the south near Talca. Recent 
installations of drying facilities at San 
Felipe and La Serena will doubtless cause 
Chile’s prune output to increase. 

Apricots.—The area where most of the 
dried apricots are produced lies in and 
around Vallenar in the Province of Ata- 
cama, north of Coquimbo. Apricots are 
also dried in smaller quantities in the 
Elqui Valley and in the vicinity of San- 
tiago, especially in the Aconcagua Valley, 
just north of the Chilean capital. 

Pears and Apples.—Bartlett is the only 
variety of pear that is dried. The pro- 
duction of dried pears and apples is still 
comparatively small, and it was not 
until 1941 that the drying of apples 
assumed much importance. With larger 
and larger apple crops and few export 
outlets, a number of organizations under 
the direction of the Association of Apple 
and Pear Producers of Chile, commonly 
known as “La Asproman,” have com- 
menced to dry apples and to prepare 
various preserves and juices for both 
domestic and ‘foreign markets. 

Cherries.—Chile produces two distinct 
types of dried cherries, the sweet “Cora- 
zon de Paloma” cherry grown in the 
vicinity of Negrete and the acid cherry 
produced in and around the city of 
Chillan. 

Figs.—Because almost every house, 
large and small, in central Chile has its 
“vine and fig tree,” the commercial pro- 
duction of dried figs is not large. 
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Drying Facilities in Chile 


The Government maintains two drying 
plants—one in Santiago and the other 
in Los Andes, north of Santiago—wher 
peaches, prunes, apricots, apples, Pears 
and other fruits are processed. : 

A new packing house, with the Most 
up-to-date facilities for Processing 
prunes and drying peaches, has been 
constructed recently at San Felipe, jug 
north of Santiago. Small quantities of 
apricots and nectarines are also drieq 
in this plant. A modern drying Plant 
has been installed recently near the city 
of Peumo, southwest of Santiago. The 
bulk of the output of the new drying 
plants is disposed of in the domestic 
market. 

In the Elqui region of Coquimbo, the 
less-modern method of  sun-drying 
peaches, cherries, raisins, and other 
fruits is still used to a large extent. 


Trade Statistics, Chile 


The official estimates of Chile’s pro. 
duction and exports of dried fruits for 
certain years are shown in the following 
table: 





Exports 
Pounds 

2, 737, 452 
1Y3. . 4, O74, 10 


1940 8, 520, 779 3, 233, 33 


1930 6. YOO. 308 


1¥41 2, 50, 186 


1942 &, 972, 722 3, 587. 664 





First 10 months 1942 


Dried-fruit production in Chile dur- 
ing the 1941-42 crop season exceeded 
8,972,722 pounds, compared with ap- 
proximately 8,520,779 pounds during the 
1940-41 season, according to official esti- 
mates of the Department of Tree and 
Fruit Culture (Departamento de Arbori- 
cultura y Fruticultura) of the Chilean 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Chile’s Domestic Consumption 


Domestic consumption of Chilean 
raisins and prunes has risen considerably 
in recent years. In 1941, from approxi- 
mately 4,409,200 pounds of raisins pro- 
duced, only 315,919 pounds were ex- 
ported, 4,093,281 pounds being consumed 
in Chile. In 1920 foreign trade was 
much more important, and exports of 
raisins amounted to 1,732,816 pounds out 
of an estimated production of 2,204,600 
pounds, leaving only 471,784 pounds for 
domestic consumption and stocks. 

In 1930, 220,460 pounds of prunes were 
produced and 194,446 pounds were ét- 
ported, leaving only 26,014 pounds avail- 
able for the domestic market and stocks. 
Although production has increased ten 
fold, sales abroad were only slightly more 
than three times those of 1930, with the 
result that out of 2,204,600 pounds of 
prunes produced, 698,197 pounds were 
exported, leaving 1,506,403 pounds avail- 
able for domestic consumption and 
stocks. Because of war conditions, 194 
cannot be considered a normal yeal. 
Sweden was the only country outside 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Chemical Market 


Prepared by the Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce 


ROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE in 
Drcany of the American Republics 
toward establishing an organic chemical 
industry, although in none of them does 
the manufacture of organic chemicals 
assume any such a degree of importance 
as in the United States. 

Peru may be considered primarily a 
chemical-consuming market. There is 
practically no chemical-manufacturing 
industry, as such, in Peru—ethyl alcohol 
being the only chemical product manu- 
factured domestically. 


Local Output Small 


Local production is limited to the elab- 
oration of products from domestic and 
imported materials, such as medicinal 
products, toilet preparations, paints, 
soap, and candles. Butyl alcohol, glyc- 
erin, citric acid, and acetone have been 
produced experimentally. 

There is at present no domestic pro- 
duction in Peru of coal byproducts such 
as light oils (benzol, toluol, etc.) , phenol, 
cresols, or naphthalene, nor of inter- 
mediates and finished products. There 
is likewise no production of basic organic 
non-coal-derived chemicals such as 
methanol, glycerin, acetone, formalde- 
hyde, or acetic acid. 


Chief Consumers 

Principal chemical consumers in Peru 
are textile mills (cotton, wool, rayon), 
smelters and concentration plants, pe- 
troleum refiners, cottonseed mills, tan- 
neries, flour mills, and sugar centrals. 

Other consumers are soap and candle 
works, glass factories, paper mills, soft- 
drink establishments, and makers of rub- 
ber goods, as well as manufacturers of 
iron and steel products, ink, paint, 
pharmaceuticals, shoes, and foodstuffs. 


Specific Needs Today 
There is a present need for organic 
chemicals such as benzol, toluol, cresol, 
naphthalene, phenol, methanol, hexame- 
thylenetetramine, carbon tetrachloride, 


acetone, acetic acid, and glycerin. The 
latter is at present imported mostly from 
Argentina. 

Peru also offers a good market for coal- 
tar dyes for use in the textile, leather, 
paper, and other dye-consuming indus- 
tries. 


Outlook Promising 


Peru is a prosperous country, and the 
future outlook for synthetic organic 
chemicals there is promising. The de- 
velopment of a market for organic chem- 
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icals has necessarily had to keep pace 
with the development of the consuming 
industries. 

Peru has made substantial progress in 
manufacturing, particularly during the 
past decade, and the principal industries 
have been encouraged while new indus- 
tries have been set up. 

However, the country is still largely 
dependent on imports for manufacturing 
a great many products, especially those 
whose manufacture requires a high tech- 
nical knowledge and special skills. 


New “Chemists’ Register” 


For the announced purpose of con- 
trolling more effectively the domestic 
chemical industry, the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has established by an Extreme 
Resolution, dated February 13, 1843, an 
“official register of industrial chemists.” 
The resolution calls attention to the de- 
sirability of assuring the most effective 
cooperation among national chemists 
and the industries established within the 
country. 





Peru uses small quantities of imported chemicals in such institutions as this—the Workers’ 
Hospital at Huacho, in the northern part of the Republic. 
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HE HISTORY of the cooperative 

movement in South America pre- 
sents a variable but progressive record. 
Moreover, the role of the cooperative 
movement in the other Americas and all 
its possible future implications for the 
development of the several republics has 
been generally underestimated. 

The first cooperative in South America 
dates back to 1870 when a group of refu- 
gees from the Franco-Prussian War 
formed a bakery cooperative in Buenos 
Aires. But as a whole, the cooperative 
movement in the Americas is young. 

The first Europeans who came to South 
America from Spain and Portugal were 
intensely individualistic, with nothing in 
their background or previous experience 
to lead them to create cooperative organ- 
izations. 


Early Cultural Patterns 


Some aborigines of South America— 
the agricultural Indians in the high An- 
dean region, those roughly included 
within the ancient kingdom of the Incas, 
and the Guarani Indians in what is now 
Paraguay—lived under cultures which 
were cooperative in certain aspects. 

The Indians inhabiting the highlands 
of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
northern Chile owned very little private 
property. The land available for culti- 
vation and for grazing was held in com- 
mon by the villages, and much of the 
work of the community was done by the 
villagers working in groups. 

This pattern survives to this day 
among these Indians, and certain of the 
South American governments are begin- 
ning to recognize the social value of 
these close-knit Indian communities, or 
“ayllus” as they are termed in Spanish. 
The governments are trying to expand 
them along the lines of the modern type 
of producer cooperatives, supplying them 
with tools, credit, and breeding livestock, 
so as to raise the general level of the 
agricultural production of the nation. 


Favorable Foundations 


The Indian of the highland regions, 
inclined to be lethargic under depressive 
circumstances, becomes energetic and 
responsible when conditions become 
more favorable and encouraging. These 
Indian communities, therefore, seem to 
provide a promising foundation for co- 
operative agriculture. 

When missionaries first came to Para- 
guay, they found the Guarani Indians 
living in crude agricultural communities 
of such a nature that it was compara- 
tively easy for these to be taken over and 
absorbed into the great “reducciones,” 
or agricultural colonies which were, in 
effect, cooperatives under the benevolent 
direction of a religious order. Nothing 
now remains, however, of the cooperative 
communities thus established. 

Cooperatives, as we know them, began 
to appear in South America in the first 
decade of this century, and they are not, 
as yet, firmly established in all the 
republics. 

The strongest cooperative groups are 
found, as one might expect, in those 
parts of Brazil and Argentina which have 
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of Inter-American Affairs 


had the largest and most recent immi- 
grations from Europe where the cooper- 
ative tradition is well established. 


Achievements in Brazil 


Some of the best-organized cooper- 
atives are to be found in southern Brazil, 
inhabited largely by colonists from 
northern Europe; wine growers’ coop- 
eratives are made up of the descendants 
of immigrants from Italy. 

Brazil has more than a thousand co- 
operative societies, with 141,843 mem- 
bers—of which 263 are consumer coop- 
eratives, 251 credit cooperatives, and the 
remainder are agricultural in character. 

Some of the most flourishing of these 
agricultural cooperatives are in the pros- 
perous State of Rio Grande do Sul in the 
south. Many are of the French type, 
which carry on both buying and selling 
operations. 

Membership in the grape and wine co- 
operatives consists largely of Brazilians 
of Italian origin. These latter include 
some of the oldest, best-managed, and 
most prosperous cooperatives in Brazil. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative of Rail- 
road Employees, with a membership of 
10,000, is the largest consumers’ cooper- 
ative in Brazil and perhaps in all South 
America, with headquarters in Santa 
Maria, Rio Grande do Sul. This co- 
operative group provides educational fa- 
cilities, hospitalization, and many other 
services to members. 

The State of Sao Paulo stands second 
in importance in Braz'l as regards agri- 
cultural cooperatives. Here the Sao Paulo 
Coffee Growers Federation represents 12 
regional cooperatives, and the Federa- 
tion of Creamery Cooperatives has 15 
branch cooperatives. The Cooperative 
of Cassava Producers alone does a busi- 
ness of more than $59,000,000 a year. 
The cassava is the plant from which 
tapioca is made. 

Cooperatives in Rio Grande do Sul 
have been instrumental in introducing 
and popularizing many new and useful 
crops such as barley, flax, and cowpeas. 
They are now experimenting with hops 
and the soybean, the plant with so many 
industrial uses which is now making 
rapid headway in the United States. 


Central League in Rio Grande 


The Central Cooperative League of 
Colonial Unions of Rio Grande do Sy 
supplies many services to the member 
cooperative societies, including the pub. 
lication of a cooperative magazine which 
is circulated free to all members. This 
League also provides legal services as 
well as services of mediation. It dis. 
tributes free seeds, supplies pure-bred 
livestock, vaccines, medicines, and vet- 
erinary equipment. 

The Garibaldi Grape and Wine (Co- 
operative, the largest of its kind ip 
Brazil, centers around the municipality 
of Garibaldi in the State of Rio Grande. 
This cooperative currently produces 
more than 40,000 barrels of wine a year 
and has enrolled in its membership 60 
percent of the wine producers in this 
State. Through cooperative marketing, 
improved production methods, and 
standardization of the various types of 
wine produced, the average price re- 
ceived for the wine of this cooperative 
has increased nearly 400 percent in § 
years. 


Argentina Leads in Volume 


Today, Argentina represents _ the 
strongest development of agricultural 
cooperation in South America. Of the 
20 Central and South American repub- 
lics, Argentina was the first to pass 
legislation with respect to cooperatives 
and the only one that had effective leg- 
islation of this type prior to 1930. In 
addition, more business is done by 
Argentine cooperatives than by similar 
organizations in any of the other nations 
of Central or South America. 

Argentine laws require that, of the 
five members of the National Agricul- 
tural Council, one shall represent the 
agricultural cooperative societies. 

In 1940, Argentina had 646 coopera- 
tives with 365,783 members, a capital of 
54,310,305 pesos, and an annual volume 
of operations totaling 161,135,000 pesos, 
according to the Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


W hat effect have the practices and traditions of the ancient 
Incas had on certain South American attitudes toward 
cooperative movements? How has the European back- 
ground of immigrants influenced recent tendencies? What 
strength is the movement now displaying in the southern 
continent? To what degree are the several governments 
providing aid and stimulus? This article affords a key to 
a trend that will inevitably have a bearing on trade currents. 


Varied Activities and Types 


These organizations include 76 con- 
sumer cooperatives, 70 electric-service 
cooperatives, 164 agricultural coopera- 
tives (cereals) , 96 milk-producer cooper- 
atives, 25 cotton-producer cooperatives, 
36 wine-and-fruit cooperatives, 14 to- 
pacco and yerba-mate cooperatives 
(mate is a favoriate beverage in South 
America), 63 credit cooperatives, and 
73 cooperatives with varied activities. 
Since 1931, when the first cooperative 
census was taken, the increase in mem- 
pers throughout the Republic totaled 
almost 400 percent. 

The cooperative movement in Argen- 
tina is characterized by the development 
of the “mixed-type” organization, with 
the result that the few consumer coop- 
eratives that do exist in the country tend 
to take on more than one activity and 
do not remain purely consumer groups. 


In Uruguay 


Uruguay has 11 consumer cooperatives 
with more than 14,000 members, 7 of 
which are located in the capital city, 
Montevideo. The volume of turn-over 
totals nearly 2,000,000 pesos. In addi- 
tion, there are 10 producer cooperatives 
of various kinds, the largest of which 
is the “Conaprole,” or the National Coop- 
erative of Milk Products, which was cre- 
ated by a law passed in 1935 and which 
now controls 6 creameries and pasteuriz- 
ing plants in various parts of the Repub- 
lic. This cooperative pays the farmer 
6 centavos per liter for the milk and re- 
tails it to the consumer for 12 centavos 
ver liter. 


Chilean Movements Vigorous 


Chile has 57 consumer cooperatives 
with a membership of 63,739, mostly 
located in the principal cities of the Re- 
public. The gross sales to members 
amount to more than 83,000,000 pesos a 
year. The Railway Workers’ Coopera- 
tive of the Santiago region has 6,000 
members and a sales volume of 15,000,- 
000 pesos a year. There are in Chile 38 
agricultural-producer cooperatives with 
more than 2,000 members. 

One of the largest of the dairy coop- 
eratives, that of Colchagua, produces 
1,000,000 gallons of milk annually and 
exports butter. The Santiago Dairy Co- 
operative provides half the milk used by 
that nation’s capital and owns a plant 
valued at 18,000,000 pesos. 

The fruit-growing cooperatives of 
Chile have met with great success; some 


of them regularly exported to markets in 
Europe before the war. 

The cooperative movement has re- 
cently received a great impetus through 
recognition by the governments of sev- 
eral of the American republics as an 
instrument for bringing prosperity to 
agriculture and the handicraft industry, 
as well as to various groups of small pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


Governmental Aid in Colombia 


In Colombia, the cooperative move- 
ment, largely in consequence of the 
friendly attitude of the Government, has 
shown a remarkable growth within the 
last 2 years. In 1941 Colombia had 123 
cooperatives, with the largest member- 
ship in the Provinces of Cundinamarca 
and Antioquia. These included cooper- 
atives of the credit type, consumer, pro- 
ducer, buying and selling cooperatives, 
as well as other miscellaneous types sup- 
plying a total of 82 different services. 

By the end of 1942, 26 new coopera- 
tives had been organized, largely agri- 
cultural, bringing the total to 199, with 
a total capitalization of over 10,000,000 
pesos. The Colombian national Govern- 
ment, through a revolving fund, gives 
financial aid to cooperatives as well as 
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technical assistance and encouragement. 
Several of the provinces of Colombia 
now have local federations of coopera- 
tives, and the first National Congress 
of Cooperatives is scheduled for 1943. 
The newly created Government post, 
National Supervisor of Cooperatives, is 
occupied by Sehor Jorge Guevara. 


Effect of Peru’s Efforts 


In June 1941 the President of Peru 
established by official decree a special 
unit within the Ministry of Agriculture 
to organize, encourage, and supervise 
agricultural cooperatives. In creating 
this special unit. President Manuel Prado 
said: “The Government has now as- 
sumed the direction of a crusade that 
may produce a revolution in the agri- 
culture of this country.” 

Benefits of this legislation were soon 
evident. One of the immediate results 
was the establishment of a buying and 
selling cooperative by the cotton pro- 
ducers of the city of Canete in southern 
Peru. This development was quickly 
followed by the organization of a new 
agricultural cooperative in Palma in the 
Province of Ica. 

A group of farmers in the Province of 
Huancavelica then formed one of the 
first agricultural credit cooperatives. 
This cooperative is expanding to neigh- 
boring towns and promises to aid the 
further development of small-scale agri- 
culture in that region. In the past, ade- 
quate credit for small farmers was not 
always readily available through estab- 
lished agencies. 

The Agricultural Bank of Peru now 
loans money to these credit cooperatives 
which, in turn, lend to their members on 
the basis of character or a lien on crops 
and livestock. 

(Continued on p. 37) 





Members of an agricultural cooperative in Peru beginning their field labors. 
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Afghanistan 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Exchange Transactions to be 
Handled Through the Bank of Afghan- 
istan.—All foreign-exchange transac- 
tions, including the sale and purchase of 
foreign currency, will in the future be 
handled by the Bank of Afghanistan 
(sometimes known as the Central Bank 
of Afghanistan, or the “Bank Shahi’) 
instead of, as heretofore, by the Afghan 
National Bank, according to a recent re- 
port from Kabul. 

The functions of the two banks will in 
the future be divided as follows: The 
Bank of Afghanistan will be the bank 
of issue and will handle all foreign 
currency accounts, foreign-exchange 
transactions, and all bank accounts of 
Government institutions (except saving 
accounts). The Afghan National Bank 
will confine itself to commercial bank- 
ing, maintenance of savings accounts, 
safe-deposit services, commercial and 
personal loans, buying and selling of 
shares in Afghan commercial enter- 
prises, and the financing and handling 
of foreign-trade transactions for Afghan 
exporters. 

The Afghan National Bank represent- 
ative in New York will continue, as here- 
tofore, to arrange for the sale of Afghan 
products, such as lambskins and wool, 
and to make purchases for Afghan com- 
mercial enterprises. 


Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Expropriation of Construction Steel.— 
By the terms of decree No. 148,084 of 
April 17, 1943, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has expropriated 4,807 metric tons 
of construction steel from four firms in 
Buenos Aires. This is the first expropri- 
ation under the provisions of enabling 
decree No. 147,301 of April 8, 1943, which 
authorized the Government to expropri- 
ate any construction material needed to 
complete Government projects, and the 
purpose of which was to prevent hoard- 
ing and speculation. The later decree 
authorizes up to 3,853,000 paper pesos 
to pay for the materials expropriated 
under its provisions. These materials 
include reinforcing bars, structural 
shapes, and black sheets. 

Plastics, Celluloid, and Formaldehyde 
Rationed.—Three resolutions of April 14, 
1943, place plastic materials, celluloid, 
and formaldehyde on the list of mate- 
rials rationed in Argentina. The three 
resolutions, as yet unnumbered, were is- 
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sued jointly by the Ministries of Finance 
and Agriculture. 

The resolution dealing with plastic 
materials specifies that phenolics may 
be used only for electrical materials and 
fixtures, 73 percent; equipment for ra- 
diotelegraph, 2 percent; tops, caps, and 
containers, 5 percent; industrial arti- 
cles, 13 percent; and telephones, 7 per- 
cent. Urea formaldehyde materials may 
be used for electrical materials and 
equipment, 40 percent; tops, caps, and 
containers, 40 percent; and industrial 
articles, 20 percent. 

The resolution covering control of cel- 
luloid provides that this material may 
be used for tooth brushes, 50 percent; 
eyeglass frames, 40 percent; and foun- 
tain pens, musical instruments, and re- 
lated objects, 10 percent. Both resolu- 
tions provide that the Committee of Ex- 
portation and of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Development be charged with 
controlling distribution of present stocks, 
which must be declared to the Commit- 
tee, and of future importations. 














Grim Business Ahead 


The bombing planes of today are 
clearing the way for the sane and 
wholesome commerce of tomorrow. 
In our cover picture this week, the 
outer wing panel of a North Ameri- 
can B—25 bomber is being attached 
to the center section on the “Sun- 
shine production line at Inglewood, 
Calif. 

In addition to the battle-tested 
B-25 (“Billy Mitchell”) bomber— 
used in General Doolittle’s raid on 
Tokyo—this plant produces the 
P-51 (“Mustang”) fighter plane 
which was first brought into promi- 
nence by the British-Canadian raid 
on Dieppe, forerunner of the vastly 
more powerful operations that are 
expected to develop soon. 

The above picture is an official 
photograph released by the Office of 
War Information. 
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The third resolution is a modification 
of resolution No. 217 of June 13, 1949 
which first authorized the rationing of 
formaldehyde. The modifications alter 
the list of essential uses slightly, include 
nationally made as well as imported 
formaldehyde under control, and refer to 
penalties for infractions. Control of 
formaldehyde is in the hands of an Hon- 
orary Commission of two members, one 
of whom is named by the National Hy. 
giene Department and the other by the 
Argentine Industrial Union. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Identification of Yarns and Textiles — 
Decree No. 146,767 of April 3, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Argentine Boletin Oficial of 
April 19, 1943, modifies part of decree No, 
126,992 of August 7, 1942. The latter de- 
cree, published in the Boletin Oficial] of 
September 21, 1942, specifies in detaj] 
the manner of identifying national and 
imported yarns, fabrics and ready-made 
apparel as to fiber content. The present 
decree changes slightly the instructions 
for affixing labels to bobbins 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shipping Documents Covering Ship- 
ments to Boliva from U. S. Southern 
Ports Must be Legalized by Bolivian Con- 
sulate in New Orleans.—All shipping 
documents relating to shipments for 
Bolivia leaving the United States from 
southern ports, including New Orleans, 
must be certified by the Consulate of 
Bolivia at New Orleans, according to an 
announcement issued by Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Ine, 

This changes the procedure previously 
in effect, under which documents for 
shipments leaving New Orleans were 
sometimes certified by the Bolivian Con- 
sulate in New York. The Bolivian Con- 
sulate General in New York has been 
Cfficially requested to abstain from legal- 
izing documents covering shipments 
leaving from southern ports. 


British West A frica 


Economic Conditions 


OUTPUT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS INCREASES 


British West African output of rubber 
has substantially increased since the out- 
break of the war, so that it is now three 
times that of the Belgian Congo, accord- 
ing to trade sources. This is the result 
of a “treasure hunt” for wild rubber by 
the natives in the forests of Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the Gam- 
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bia. Rubber is being produced by indi- 
yidual efforts, each man selling his own 
tappings to the government. 

production of tin, manganese, chrome, 
pauxite, and iron ore has also increased. 
A greater degree of self-sufficiency has 
been achieved by further developing the 
palm oil, groundnuts, and local timber 
resources. 


NIGERIA EXPANDS LOCAL INDUSTRIES 


The principles of self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs and the establishing of sec- 
ondary industries to achieve a better 
balance in economy are being carried out 
in Nigeria. The government has estab- 
lished a flour mill at an inland center 
and has taken steps to increase the pro- 
duction of wheat, says the British press. 
Fruit juice and jam industries are being 
increased. Milk supplies, heretofore 
neglected in the native diet, have been 
organized for several towns. Butter is 
being produced, and more pigs are being 
raised in several areas. The sugar in- 
dustry is developing in several Provinces, 
and rope and twine are being made. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gold Mining Stabilized in Nigeria.— 
Further prospecting for gold has been 
prohibited by the Nigerian government, 
under the Emergency Powers Act, on 
the grounds that it is not an essential 
industry in wartime. Nigerian gold- 
mining operations have been stabilized 
at the level of April 8, 1943, according to 
trade reports. 


Exchange and Finance 


War Conditions Increase Demand for 
Currency.—A marked advance in the 
currency requirements of the British 
West African dependencies was reflected 
in the Report of the West African Cur- 
rency Board for the year ended June 30, 
1942. The increase may, in part, be at- 
tributed to greater production of local 
commodities in connection with the war 
effort, and to military expenditure. 

Currency issued by the Board in Africa 
during the year against payment in ster- 
ling in London was £4,200,000, making 
the circulation £17,753,000, as compared 
with £970,000 issued, and a circulation 
of £13,483,000 in the preceding year. In 
the history of the Board since its cre- 
ation in 1912, this increase of £4,200,000 
has been exceeded on only four previ- 
ous occasions, as follows: 1920, £9,100,- 
000; 1927, £5,300,000; 1928, £4,600,000; 
and 1937, £8,000,000. 

More than one-half of the _ total 
amount for 1941-42 was issued during 
November and December 1941. At the 
close of the year (June 30, 1942) there 
were indications of further increased de- 
mands for currency during the ensuing 
year, and the Board took steps to pro- 
vide additional supplies of coin and notes 
in anticipation of probable further re- 
quirements. 

Total assets of the Board on June 30, 
1942, were valued at £20,501,000, which 
was £2,747,000 in excess of the currency 
circulation of £17,753,000. Subscriptions 
to new war issues by the Board for the 
same period totaled £1,400,000. 
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Income-Tax Rates, 1943, Gambia.— 
The income-tax rates in Gambia for 
the calendar year 1943 have been re- 
tained at the 1942 level. The tax for 
persons (other than companies) ranges 
from 3d. per £1 on the first £100 of 
chargeable income to ls. per £1 on the 
first £100 of chargeable income above 
£200, and on up to 15s. per £1 on charge- 
able income above £8,000. The 1940 
rates per £1 ranged from 3d. on £200 to 
5s. between £5,000 and £10,000, with 10s. 
on every pound of chargeable income in 
excess thereof. 
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Company tax rates in 1942 and 1943 
remained at 10s. on every pound of 
chargeable income, as compared with 2s. 
6d. in 1940 and 4s. in 1941. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Sugar and cocoa production continued 
far below normal levels in April. Food 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Suggestions for Attainment of Expanding World Economy 


Tentatively, I would suggest five programs as essential to a more prosperous and 
expanding world economy, and I would formulate them rather compactly in these 
terms: 

1. International movements of goods should progressively be restored to com- 
mercial channels, as soon as the relief period tapers off and the disordered post-war 
conditions allow. Private transaction should then be subject only to such 
governmental supervision and direction as are called for by the needs of national 
policy, and by the necessity for coordinating each country’s broad trade program with 
that of the others. 

2. Bilateral or multilateral engagements should be entered into between as many 
countries as possible for the gradual—but planned—reduction of tariffs, the tapering 
off of import and export license restrictions, and the relaxation of foreign exchange 
controls on commercial transactions. Certain war-disrupted countries may first require 
special treatment, but the way should be left open for their fitting into this global 
program as soon as ready. 

(Incidentally, and to avoid any misunderstanding, let me make it clear here that 
what we are after is not free trade, but “freer” trade—something freer than we have 
had during the past decade or so. There is no good reason for assuming that the 
only alternatives facing us are the two extreme positions, neither of which is desirable. 
Extremes seldom are.) 

3. Definitely scheduled programs should be worked out, also by international 
agreement, for minimizing and ultimately terminating the existing special trading 
advantages to some and discriminations against others, especially in the markets of 
the independent countries. We have heard this referred to, in technical discussions, 
as the restoration of the “most-favored-nation” principle. More simply expressed, 
it means the progressive restoration of open competitive international trading, and 
the removal of the cause of much of the international economic discord and 
reciprocal impoverishment of the past. 

4. The programs in the trade-control field should be fitted into the broader 
framework of international reconstruction, by being interlocked with the similar 
concerted agreements in the fields of currency stabilization and of international 
investment. 

5. Firm international agreements should be devised for the close and consistent 
coordination of the national economic programs of the principal countries, particularly 
those designed to attain high domestic production and employment and to control 
the business cycle. 

This last (we cannot repeat it too often) is crucial to our economic recovery. There 
must be close understanding between the major countries in their national economic 
programs designed to attain high domestic employment and to control the business 
cycle, which, of course, includes control of prices. Otherwise, the national programs 
of one country might frustrate those of other countries, or obstruct generally desired 
programs of an international character. 


(From “American International Economic Policies,’ by Arthur Upgren, Percy 
Bidwell, and Henry Chalmers. Publishers: The Economic and Business Foundation, 
New Wilmington, Pa. The above excerpt is from the remarks of Mr. Chalmers 
(speaking entirely in an unofficial capacity), in a round-table discussion held recently 
at Youngstown, Obio.) 
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crops were satisfactory, and the Gov- 
ernment hoped to have 2,000 acres of rice 
at the end of this year. In certain parts 
of Port of Spain, a water shortage pre- 
vailed. Electricity remained rationed. 
All motor transport will soon be strictly 
regulated, owing to shortage of tires. 
Plans went forward for public works to 
be undertaken by the labor released from 
the construction of military bases. 


AGRICULTURE 


On April 16 the Legislative Council 
passed a bill to control the rents of agri- 
cultural holdings not exceeding 50 acres. 
Owners will not be required to approach 
the newly established Agricultural Rent 
Boards before making new leases, as this 
might delay the utilization of land for 
food crops; however, the new law at- 
tempts to safeguard tenants from un- 
fair rejection as well as to protect land- 
owners against the negligence and bad 
management of their tenants. 

Cocoa exports during March showed a 
slight increase in volume over those of 
the corresponding month of 1942. Re- 
exports of foreign cocoa, mostly from 
Venezuela, decreased from those made 
in March 1942. Bad weather and a 
labor shortage have combined this year 
to make all forecasts for the cocoa crop 
uncertain. No additional assistance has 
yet been extended to cocoa planters by 
the Government. Local prices remained 
purely nominal and unchanged from 
previous months. 

March exports of sugar were much 
lower than those in the corresponding 
month of 1942. The Governor has urged 
that every possible effort be made to 
gather and crush the remainder of the 
crop before the rainy season. Unless 
this is done, the condition of fields be- 
longing to both estates and cane farmers 
will be further impaired. Sugar holders 
must now inform the Food Controller of 
purchases of “yellows” and “washed 
grays”: manufacturers must now allow 
rebates of 10 cents per 100 pounds and 
15 cents per 100 pounds, respectively, on 
these grades. 

Soap manufacturers are finding it dif- 
ficult to gather enough copra for their 
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needs, because of the lack of labor which 
continues despite the higher wages which 
followed an increase in the controlled 
price of copra. Delays in obtaining sup- 
plies from abroad have also helped to 
create a soap shortage. 

Coffee exports in March increased con- 
siderably over those of the corresponding 
month in 1942. 


INDUSTRY 


The colony’s principal industry, pe- 
troleum production, is maintaining ca- 
pacity levels, and other small industries 
continue producing almost entirely for 
domestic consumption, which has in- 
creased in direct proportion to the addi- 
tional population and higher wage scales 
prevailing during the last year and a 
half. 


LIviInG CONDITIONS 


The general index for the average 
workingman’s family remained the same 
during March, standing at 179 on April 1 
(based on 1935=100). Food prices did 
not increase, though clothing and house- 
hold equipment rose 1 and 3 points, re- 
spectively, on the index. 

Following a question in the Legislative 
Council on April 2, the Government has 
pointed out that any water shortage in 
Port of Spain may be ascribed to the un- 
willingness of the city council to request 
supplies of water from sources controlled 
by the Government. 

As of May 1, a zoning system for 
trucks, other than those employed on the 
American bases, will be put into effect: 
1,200 permits have been issued as of April 
21. In order to cooperate in the zoning 
plan, truck owners in southern Trinidad 
have formed an association at San Fer- 
nando controlling 1,200 vehicles. The 
Trinidad Government Railway plans 
further to reduce its service by eliminat- 
ing all Sunday and midday passenger 
trains. 

The maximum quantity of flour which 
dealers may now have in stock has been 
increased from 14 to 21 days’ supply. 


COMMERCE 


Agricultural exports continued lower 
than in previous years, and petroleum 
shipments are believed to have remained 
constant. Imports maintained a fair 
increase. 

The Control Board has ruled that 75 
percent of import quotas allotted by the 
Board must be utilized for imports of 
goods falling within the lower margins 
of profit prescribed by the regulations. 
Another ruling prevents dealers from en- 
gaging in more than one wholesale trans- 
action before distributing any articles 
whether at controlled or noncontrolled 
prices to consumers; retailers also may 
engage only in a Single transaction. 
Commissions added locally may not be 
included as part of the landed cost of im- 
ports for the purpose of calculating con- 
trolled prices. 

The Chamber of Commerce has sug- 
gested a 50 percent increase in cartage 
fees and the establishment of a board 
of management to handle cargo distri- 
bution at Port of Spain. These recom- 
mendations are based upon findings that 
responsibilities for cargoes, under the 
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present system, remain divided between 
the vessel, the lighter owner, and the 
Wharf Authority. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit continues excellent and is freely 
available for all local operations or fop 
foreign-exchange transactions which 
have been approved by the Government 
Control authorities. Collections are now 
considerably reduced, in view of the 
gradual spread of bulk purchasing tg 
almost all commercial transaction ang 
the consequent decline in ordinary trade. 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


In line with the general recognition 
that Jamaica’s economic organization 
has become inadequate to support its 
people, landowners and tenant farmers 
have been asked to widen the basis of 
production and to expand the cultivation 
of rice, plantains, and other food crops, 
as well as to raise more livestock. Pro. 
prietors of large estates, whose policy js 
to grow a single crop continuously, have 
been called upon to modify that policy 
by the development of mixed farming, 
The request to grow more food report- 
edly met with a favorable response. 

For 2 months there has been a definite 
shortage of beef in the Kingston area, 
notwithstanding efforts made by the au- 
thorities to ameliorate conditions. Con- 
tributory causes have been tabulated as 
follows by one authority: Low prices of 
beef over a period of years; land settle- 
ment; construction of United States 
bases with consequent influx of contrac- 
tors with their staffs; the arrival of 
evacuees; the provisioning of a large 
number of ships during the early part of 
the war; gasoline and fuel-oil restrictions 
in relation to the sugar industry as well 
as other agricultural interests; the earn- 
ing of more money by laborers, coupled 
with increased beef consumption by the 
population; and some breeding pens be- 
ing devoted to milk production instead 
of to the fattening of beef. 

To provide clothing materials at rea- 
sonable prices, substantial orders were 
placed abroad for much-needed low- and 
medium-priced textiles by the compe- 
tent authority of Jamaica. On arrival 
of the goods, some 3,000,000 yards of In- 
dian cotton materials already in posses- 
sion of jobbers, wholesalers, and retailers 
were frozen. Shortly after, all frozen 
materials were requisitioned at original 
costs plus a nominal margin of profit. It 
is reported that the recently imported 
materials and those requisitioned will be 
pooled, and prices graded up or down 
as may be feasible. They will then be 
released for sale to the public at prices 
fixed by the authority. 

The land-settlement scheme continues 
to make satisfactory progress, and its 
scope has been considerably widened by 
the cooperative organizations and de- 
partment marketing, as well as by hous- 
ing and thrift schemes which were initi- 
ated in 1942. Some 14 agricultural cen- 
ters have been organized in various areas 
for unemployment relief during recent 
months. 

Labor conditions have somewNnat Im- 
proved as a result of the decision of the 
United States authorities to recruit labor 
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jn Jamaica to do farm work in the 
United States. Recruiting is now in full 
rogress, and it is expected that the first 
contingent of laborers will be trans. 
ported to the United States at an early 
date. ‘ 

The Jamaica government has been 
clearing swamps at Montego Bay to con- 
struct a modern landing field for air- 
craft to be used in connection with the 
tourist trade. Private enterprise is also 
interested in development of the tourist 
trade after the war on a basis of air- 
porne traffic. 

The War Risks Insurance Law, 1942, 
came into operation on April 1, 1943. Un- 
der this law any seller or any supplier 
of goods carrying on business in the 
island is required to insure against King’s 
enemy risks all goods owned by him that 
are insurable under the law and that 
are of a total value in excess of £1,000 
situated anywhere on the island or with- 
in the inland waters. Where the total 
aggregate value of such goods is £1,000 
or less, but more than £200, the owner 
may voluntarily insure them under this 
scheme. The period of insurance is for 
3 calendar months terminating the last 
day of March, June, September, or De- 
cember. The premium payable will be 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. per month on each 
£100 or part thereof of the sum insured. 
or 44% percent per annum. 


Transport and Communication 


Ships Registered in Jamaica Must Be 
Equipped With Wireless Apparatus.— 
A new shipping order provides that all 
ships of 150 tons burden or upward, reg- 
istered in Jamaica or either of the two 
dependencies, proceeding to sea, are re- 
quired to be equipped with wireless tele- 
graphic or wireless telephonic apparatus, 
and to carry personnel competent to 
maintain and operate such apparatus. 

The government has taken over the 
operation and control of the Kingston 
Pilotage Service. Hereafter all pilots 
will be attached to the Harbor Master’s 
Department, and the government will be 
responsible for the expenses of the 
service. 


Bul garia 


Transport and Communication 


Funds Appropriated for Improved 
Transportation Service.—The sum of 
720,500,000 leva has been appropriated 
by the National Assembly of Bulgaria for 
improvement and maintenance of roads, 
railway lines, and water systems. 
Amounts set aside include: For construc- 
tion, maintenance, and equipment of 
roads 570,500,000 leva; laying or comple- 
tion of railway lines, 100,000,000 leva; 
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and for the building and upkeep of water 
systems, 50,000,000 leva. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The adoption of a pay-as-you-earn 
system for income-tax collections, the 
victory-loan campaign to raise $1,100,- 
000,000, the presentation to Parliament 
of a broad outline for a post-war social- 
security program and the outcropping of 
jurisdictional labor disputes were the do- 
mestic developments in recent weeks on 
which public interest has been centered. 


Pay-As-You-EAarRN INCOME-TAX PLAN 


The budget announcement of the plac- 
ing of personal income taxes on a cur- 
rent basis has been of prime importance. 
Canadians have a feeling of satisfaction 
at the lifting of tax arrears, but their 
feelings are tempered by the realization 
that even though there has been no in- 
crease in rates, the income-tax burden 
for all taxpayers will be heavier this year 
than last. This is because the full 
weight of last September’s stiff increase 
in rates will be felt in 1943. Further- 
more, in the process of shifting to a full 
pay-as-you-earn basis Many taxpayers, 
mainly those with higher incomes, will 
have to pay off fairly substantial bal- 
ances on their 1942 liability at the same 
time that they are paying the heavier 
1943 tax. 


FouRTH VICTORY LOAN 


Approximately half of the Federal 
Government’s expenditures of $5,500,- 
000,000 in the 1944 fiscal year will be 
financed by revenues and compulsory 
savings. The estimated deficit of $2,- 
748,000,000 must be met by borrowing. 
As a first step in meeting these borrow- 
ing needs, Canada’s Fourth Victory Loan 
was launched on April 26 with a mini- 
mum objective of $1,100,000,000. More 
than in any previous loan, emphasis is 
placed on selling the bonds to individ- 
uals, who are being counted on to sub- 
scribe $500,000,000, an increase of some 
33 percent over individual subscriptions 
to the Third Victory Loan. Industrial 
corporations, life-insurance companies 
and other non-banking firms are ex- 
pected to support the new loan as they 
have preceding loans, but the drive to 
enlist the savings and current income of 
the average Canadian will be redoubled. 

An important objective in the effort to 
sell more bonds to more individuals is 
to check inflation. A corollary purpose 
is to cut down the necessity for govern- 
ment borrowings from the banks, which 
in the 1943 fiscal year amounted to al- 
most $1,000,000,000. 

Reaching the minimum objective of 
the Fourth Victory Loan presents the 
most formidable financing task ever 
undertaken because the amount to be 
raised is larger than in any previous 
war loan and because income-tax pay- 
ments have reached onerous proportions. 


Post-War DOMESTIC PLANS 


While the war program and the fiscal 
measures to carry out that program are 
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Shift in Egypt’s Agriculture 


More food crops and less cotton is 
the wartime picture presented by 
Statistics released at the end of 
March by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Agriculture. According to these 
figures, area under wheat cultiva- 
tion was 21 percent greater during 
the 1942-43 season than during the 
preceding year, increasing from 
1,576,430 acres in 1941-42 to 
1,917,422 in 1942-43. For the same 
veriod, barley increased substan- 
tially from 321,490 to 418,947, and 
beans from 359,332 to 381,010 acres. 











the prime concern, some thought is be- 
ing given to post-war planning. The 
Marsh report, “Canada’s Beveridge 
Plan,” has been submitted to Parliament 
to serve as a basis for a more exhaustive 
study of a national scheme of social-se- 
curity. The Marsh report recommends 
liberalization of the present unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pension 
schemes, extension of unemployment as- 
sistance to uninsured persons, per- 
manent-disability pensions for unem- 
ployables, institution of a compulsory, 
contributory retirement pension plan 
payable to all reaching pensionable age 
regardless of income, an expanded pro- 
gram for vocational training, health in- 
surance, maternity benefits for working 
women,: children’s allowances, and 
funeral-expense payments. The objec- 
tive of the report is to provide a compre- 
hensive social-security plan, extending 
and coordinating the piece-meal meas- 
ures thus far taken to guard against 
poverty, sickness, and other economic 
hazards. 

Estimated over-all cost of the program 
is about $900,000,000 annually. This, 
however, does not represent all new 
money which would come out of public 
funds. About half of the cost would be 
contributed by the insured and by em- 
ployers. Of the remaining half to be 
paid for frem public funds, a sizeable 
portion is already being spent by the 
Federal, Provincial, and municipal gov- 
ernments on existing social-security 
measures. 

The report recognizes that full em- 
ployment is a prime requisite and that 
the effectiveness of a social-security pro- 
gram depends on the maintenance of the 
national income at a high level. To pro- 
vide work for all in the period between 
the war’s end and the restoration of the 
economy to a peacetime basis, Dr. Marsh 
recommends the expenditure of $1,000,- 
000,000 for a public-works program in 
the first post-war year. That program 
would include slum clearance, extension 
of rural electrification, flood and erosion 
control, and similar projects which 
would yield productive assets as well as 
provide employment. 

All political parties have endorsed the 
principle of a national social-security 
plan, but enactment of such a scheme 
presents a complex constitutional prob- 
lem whose solution depends on getting 
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State of Goyaz. 


for lack of shipping. 


industry. 


of transportation. 


utilize these iron deposits for export. 





Brazil, Producer of Strategic Materials, Extends Mine Search 


Brazil is extending exploration of its mineral resources with the aim of 
increasing production of strategic materials required by United Nations war 
industry, according to a Rio de Janeiro radio broadcast. 

This work includes the development of graphite deposits in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, tungsten in Minas Gerais, and nickel explorations in the 


Search also is being conducted for additional sources of quartz crystals, 
coal, nickel, and other vital materials which are being shipped to the United 
States or used locally for the expansion of Brazil’s basic industries. The 
United States is furnishing technical aid for Brazilian mining development. 
This includes use of local coal deposits to replace imported coal, now curtailed 


Brazil has some of the greatest undeveloped mineral resources in the world. 
These include vast deposits of high-grade iron ore, which are being developed 
for United Nations war industry and for use in Brazil’s own expanding steel 


The Rio de Janeiro report said that prospecting for copper and beryllium 
mines in northern and southern parts of Brazil was begun in 1942. 
of many potentially rich mineral deposits, however, depends on improvement 
This is illustrated in the necessity for extensive improve- 
ment of the railway from the Itabira iron mines to seaboard in order to 


Opening 








the consent and cooperation of the nine 
Provinces, either for a federally admin- 
istered or a joint Dominion-Provincial 
program. On the basis of the consti- 
tutional issue alone, the prospects are 
that it will be some time before a broad 
social-security plan can be placed in 
operation. 

Meanwhile, to fill one of the big gaps 
in existing social legislation, a parlia- 
mentary committee is considering a 
draft bill for a contributory health-in- 
surance plan. The proposed measure 
skirts the constitutional problem by au- 
thorizing Federal grants to any province 
which enacts legislation along the lines 
of a model bill under which each prov- 
ince could set up and administer health 
insurance. This scheme would provide 
hospitalization, as well as medical, den- 
tal, and nursing care, which would be 
paid for out of public funds and pre- 
miums collected from the insured. 


INTERNATIONAL PLANNING 


As a leading trading nation and a large 
producer of surplus agricultural, min- 
eral, and forest products, as well as man- 
ufactured goods, Canada has a vital in- 
terest in the pattern of the post-war 
world. The Government has already 
made several declarations of policy 
favoring international cooperation in the 
post-war period. In his annual budget 
message, the Minister of Finance said 
that Canada is prepared to discuss with 
other governments reciprocal trade 
agreements “wider in scope and longer 
in period than have hitherto been made.” 
On the subject of post-war air transport 
now much in the public eye, Prime Min- 
ister King declared that “the Canadian 
Government strongly favors a policy of 
international collaboration and coopera- 
tion and is prepared to support in inter- 
national negotiations whatever interna- 
tional air transport policy can be demon- 
strated as being best calculated to serve 
not only the immediate national inter- 


ests of Canada but also our overriding 
interest in the establishment of an inter- 
national order which will prevent the 
outbreak of another world war.” Cana- 
dian Government representatives are 
participating in the current talks on 
post-war currency stabilization and food 
production and distribution plans. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

Labor disputes have occurred in re- 
cent weeks in which the main issue has 
been the struggle of rival unions for 
recognition as the collective-bargaining 
agent. Most of these disputes have been 
between CIO and AFL affiliated unions, 
but at some plants in Quebec Province 
the National Catholic Syndicate is a 
party. In this latter class was the seri- 


ous strike threat at the plant of the 


Aluminum Co. of Canada at Arvida, 
Quebec, which was lifted when concilia- 
tion officers of the Department of Labor 
intervened to provide a temporary set- 
tlement. The management and the 
rival unions (an AFL-affiliated union, 
which claimed to represent a majority 
of the workers, and the Catholic Syndi- 
cate, which has a collective-bargaining 
agreement with the company expiring 
in December) agreed to hold a vote next 
November to determine which would be 
the sole bargaining agency. Earlier, an 
AFL-affiliated union and the Catholic 
Syndicate were involved in a strike at 
three paper mills in the Saguenay dis- 
trict of Quebec. The Provincial govern- 
ment intervened, canceling the com- 
pany’s agreement with the AFL union 
pending the decision of a _ provincial 
board which has been appointed to arbi- 
trate the dispute. 

In Montreal, transportation was par- 
alyzed for 2 days in March when a CIO- 
affiliated union called a strike to wrest 
collective bargaining rights from the 
local AFL union which had an agree- 
ment with the streetcar and bus oper- 
ating company. The strike ended when 
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a Federal negotiator recognized the Clo. 
affiliated union as the bargaining agent 

At the big ordnance plant of the John 
Inglis Co. in Toronto, the United Steg). 
workers of America won a union recognj. 
tion ballot over the AFL union and haye 
requested the management to discuss a 
collective-bargaining agreement. The 
victory of the CIO union is expected to 
be followed by appeals to the War Labor 
Boards for increases.in basic wage Yates 
which the union claims are subnorma] 
Other disputes include workers at air. 
craft plants in Vancouver and Toronto 
and at shipyards in Quebec. 

In an effort to improve labor relations 
the National War Labor Board is con. 
ducting a public inquiry at which indys. 
try and labor will be given an oppor. 
tunity to present their views and Sug- 
gest means of solving the basic labor 
problems. The topics to be discussed are 
the broad field of labor relations, the 
Government’s conciliation machinery, 
and the administration of the wage-stag- 
bilization regulations. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AT NEW HIGH 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex of the physical volume of business 
showed a slight increase in March, reach- 
ing a new high level. The indications 
are, however, that the steady rise in 
manufacturing activity is flattening out 
after the substantial increases which 
have been recorded in the past 2 years, 
As has been the case in the United States, 
some temporary unemployment has al- 
ready been caused by surplus production 
of certain types of munitions, discon- 
tinuance of other types which battle ex- 
perience has proved obsolete, and the 
resulting shifts to other types of pro- 
duction. To National Selective Service 
is entrusted the task of transferring 
displaced workers to other jobs. The 
shortage of shipping space is largely re- 
sponsible for the accumulation of sur- 
plus munition stocks in Canada. Greater 
emphasis, therefore, is being placed on 
expanding the construction of escort 
and cargo vessels. 

This year’s production of such strate- 
gic metals as copper, nickel, lead, and 
zinc is expected to surpass the 1942 rec- 
ord. Part of the increase will come from 
ngwly developed mines and part from 
older properties where capacities are be- 
ing increased. The output of aluminum 
and magnesium is being expanded. War 
demands have encouraged the search 
for and the production of such metals 
as tungsten and molybdenum, which 
were produced only in negligible quan- 
tities prior to 1939. All the emphasis 
is placed on strategic metals and min- 
erals. Gold production has declined be- 
cause of the diversion of labor to other 
industries and the low priority ratings 
on machinery and other supplies used 
for gold mining. 

Financing arrangements for develop- 
ment of the iron-ore deposits at Steep 
Rock near Port Arthur, Ontario, have 
been completed and the first steps are 
being taken to open up the property, 
which is expected to come into produc- 
tion in August 1944. These steps will 
include the draining of the lake under 
which the ore body lies, the construction 
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of a spur railway from Port Arthur, the 
puilding of docks at the head of the 
takes, and the erection of a 125-mile 

wer line to supply the mine. 

An intensive effort will be made this 
ear to develop petroleum resources, 

rticularly in western Canada and the 
Northwest Territories. Further income- 
tax concessions to encourage oil produc- 
tion were granted in the March 2 budget 
and Parliament is being asked to ap- 
prove a $500,000 item in the war appro- 
priation bill for petroleum exploration 
in the Northwest Territories. A new 
Government company, Wartime Oils 
Limited, has been established to assist 
the financing of oil drilling in proven 
areas of Alberta’s Turner Valley. 


Loss OF MANFOWER REDUCES COAL AND 
LUMBER OUTPUT 


Despite the greater demand for coal 
and the efforts to increase production, 
output in the first quarter of 1943 has 
fallen 12 percent below last year. Steps 
have been taken to freeze coal miners 
in their jobs but previous enlistments 
in the armed forces, loss of manpower 
to other industries, lower productivity 
of the older men who are left and spo- 
radic strikes have cut down production. 

In the lumber industry the labor short- 
age is still acute. The problem has been 
to obtain labor in competition with the 
armed forces and more profitable em- 
ployment in war industries. In British 
Columbia, timber cutting was handi- 
capped by snow in the early part of the 
year with the result that the log scale 
declined sharply. Now that weather 
conditions have improved, production is 
handicapped by the lack of experienced 
woodsmen. The Federal Government 
has endeavored to relieve the manpower 
shortage by the employment of Japanese 
labor in logging operations in the in- 
terior of British Columbia. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION SHOWS LARGE 
DECLINE 


The decline in newsprint production, 
which has been evident since early 1942, 
has been accentuated by the quota re- 
strictions on output which became effec- 
tive in January. Production in the first 
quarter was 20 percent below last year. 
The increase in the ceiling price of news- 
print effective March 1, is considered in- 
adequate by Canadian producers who 
point to the higher costs per ton caused 
by the forced curtailment in production, 
higher labor costs, and the increased cost 
of pulpwood and other raw materials. 


PRAIRIES INFLUENCED BY UNITED STATES 
DEMAND FOR FEED GRAINS 


The planting season has started in 
some parts of the Prairies, and attention 
is focused on the scarcity of farm labor 
and the need for increased production 
of feed grains. In answer to demands 
from western farmers, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has evolved a price-equaliza- 
tion scheme under which growers of 
feed grain will receive the benefit from 
higher United States prices on the prod- 
ucts they export. They will receive a 
combined price which reflects the ceil- 
ing price on that portion of the feed 
grain marketed in Canada and the ex- 
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port price on that portion sold in the 
United States market. A recent advance 
in the price of wheat futures is attrib- 
uted to buying in anticipation of the 
current negotiations for United States 
Government purchases of Canadian 
wheat for feeding purposes. 

The tonnage of essential farm ma- 
chinery authorized for Canadian manu- 
facture in 1943 has been increased from 
25 to 35 percent of 1940, while the quota 
for repair parts has been increased from 
150 to 165 percent. A similar increase 
was authorized in the United States, 
from which Canada purchased 17,000 
tractors in 1942. The War Production 
Board has been asked to increase its allo- 
cation to Canada in proportion to the 
increase in permitted production in the 
United States. 

To encourage the necessary production 
of tomatoes and other crops for can- 
ning production, subsidies will be paid 
to growers of tomatoes, corn, peas, and 
green and wax beans. Because of the 
ceiling prices on canned goods, subsidies 
to canners will be increased. 

In and around the Niagara district, 
Ontario’s peach-crop prospects were re- 
duced about 50 percent by the extreme 
cold in February. With fewer peaches 
to can, reconsideration of the canning 
quotas of other fruits and vegetables may 
be required. The short crop of peaches 
and the prospect of idle canning equip- 
ment may lead to a reconsideration of 
the ban on the use of imported fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 


MEAT RATIONING SOON 


Meat rationing has been announced 
to become effective late in May on the 
basis of approximately 2 pounds per per- 
son per week. This is about 20 percent 
less than the normal consumption level. 
The meats to be rationed will include 
beef and beef products, veal, lamb and 
mutton, pork and pork products. Poul- 
try, fish, and butchers’ offals will not be 
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rationed. The demand for meat prod- 
ucts has been increasing, due to the 
greater purchasing power of wage earn- 
ers, the needs of the armed forces, and 
the large volume of exports to Britain. 
In the past year shortages have occurred 
in various localities across the country, 
particularly in urban centers in Eastern 
Canada. To prevent recurrence of these 
shortages and to insure equitable distri- 
bution, the rationing system is being 
adopted. 

With meat rationing in effect, packers 
should be able to supply more pork 
products for export. Supplies of beef 
for domestic sale are becoming some- 
what more plentiful now that a larger 
volume of heavier cattle is commencing 
to reach the market. Earlier this year 
farmers had shown a tendency to with- 
hold cattle from the market because they 
had abundant supplies of feed grain to 
fatten the animals before they were sold 
and because the progressive seasonal in- 
creases in ceiling prices made the delay 
profitable. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dry Concentrated Soup Mixtures Con- 
taining Meat Not in Excess of 10 Per- 
cent: Imports From the United States 
Not Required To Be Certified by Depart- _ 
ment of Agriculture—The regulations 
under the Meat and Canned Foods Act 
governing the inspection of meats are 
amended to permit under certain con- 
ditions the importation into Canada 
from the United States of dry concen- 
trated soup mixtures without a certifi- 
cate issued by an official of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by an order 
in council dated April 9, 1943, and pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette, Ottawa, 
April 24. 

The order provides “that the meat 
content of such food products be not in 
excess of 10 percent of the net weight of 








neously on several canvases.” 


have joined the ‘Culture Chamber.’ 


handle pictures as a sideline.” 





Dabblers and Daubers:Weird Byproducts of a 
Nazi-Twisted Economy 


The purchase of paintings in the Netherlands as a hedge against inflation 
has caused a considerable increase in the number of dabblers in art, an 
announcer of the Hilversum radio revealed recently when he discussed an 
article in the Dutch Nazi publication De Waag. 

“Grocers, hairdressers, tobacconists, and clothing shops are selling pic- 
tures, finding this a lucrative line since more and more persons participate 
in the flight into art,” the broadcaster said. 
ployed by merchants who have developed a kind of mass-production system 
is growing correspondingly. It appears that merchants, anticipating the 
boom, bought stocks of canvas, frames, and pigments long ago and therefore 
are not troubled by rationing of painters’ supplies. 
by a cooperative scheme whereby one artist specializes in painting the houses, 
another the figures, and a third the meadows, the work going on simulta- 


“The worst of it is.” the announcer concluded, “that all these pseudo-art 
dealers, who are parasites on real art. enjoy official protection because they 
Real Netherlands art must be protected 
and aclear distinction must be made between art and mass-produced rubbish, 
with the former salable only by bona fide art dealers who should be registered 
in such a way as to prohibit the sale of signed works by shops which only 


“The number of daubers em- 
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the dry finished product and that every 
shipment offered for entry into Canada 
from the United States be accompanied 
by a written statement, signed by a 
member of the manufacturing firm, to 
the effect that the meat ingredients of 
the product were obtained from an 
establishment under federal inspection 
in the United States of America.” 

Imports of Salicylates: Disposition To 
Be in Accordance With Instructions Is- 
sued by Controller of Chemicals.—No 
Canadian importer of acetyl-salicyclic 
acid, salicylic acid, sodium salicylate, and 
methyl salicylate in all their forms, 
whether modified by the addition of 
starch or other granularizing agents or 
not, shall dispose of any of the above 
salicylates imported by him after March 
31, 1943, otherwise than in accordance 
with written instructions issued by the 
Controller of Chemicals and published 
April 19. 

Concession Regarding “Dutiable 
Value” for Certain Goods—xXanthates 
for use in the process of concentrating 
ores, metals, or minerals, have been 
added to the list of goods for which ex- 
port selling prices in the country of 
direct shipment to Canada are held to 
be acceptable as values for Canadian ad 
valorem duty and taxes, effective April 
1, 1943, according to Appraisers’ Bulletin 
No. 37, supplement No. 12, of May 3, 
Ottawa. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Lines Extend and Enlarge Serv- 
ices —Trans-Canada Air Lines have ex- 
tended their air routes to a total of 4,857 
miles, with a flight service of 22,790 miles 
a day, or approximately 825,000,000 miles 
yearly, states a technical journal. 

In December 1942, the poundage of 
mail (318,455) was double the amount 
carried for the corresponding month in 
1941; express rose from 14,434 pounds to 
43,095 pounds; and the number of pas- 
sengers increased from 6,079 to 8,724. 

For the entire year 1942, mail load in- 
creased 919,198 pounds; air express 
showed a gain of 189,645 pounds; and 
the number of passengers carried 
climbed 21,082 above the year 1941. 

Services were extended to Newfound- 
land on May 1, 1942, and an additional 
service was provided from November 1, 
1942. The route is from Moncton (N. B.) 
to Sydney (N. S.), across to Gander and 
St. John’s, and the passenger load is the 
highest of the entire system—three 
round trips daily. 


Ceylon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Acetic and Formic Acids, Tea Chests 
and Accessories: Control Established on 
Distribution.—A control has been estab- 
lished in Ceylon on the distribution of 
acetic acid, formic acid, and tea chests, 
their linings and other accessories. 

The Rubber Commissioner has been 
named Controller in respect of the acids, 
and the Tea Commissioner in respect of 
tea chests and their accessories, which 
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Belgian State Debt Soars 


The Nouveau Journal, Brussels, 
in discussing recently the financial 
Situation in Belgium, makes the 
following very revealing state- 
ment: 

The status of the Belgian public 
debt up to December 31, 1942, ac- 
centuates, once again, the heavy 
increase in the whole of the obliga- 
tions of the State. They amount 
today to 112,813,000 francs. Their 
increase during the past years has 


been: 
Francs 
i See | 
SiS eee 62, 486, 000 
a _. 74, 393, 000 
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include linings of aluminum, lead, or 
paper, wire of specified strength for 
strapping, and specified types of hoop 
iron and wire nails. 

Persons holding stocks of these goods 
are required to report to the respective 
controllers the amount of these stocks 
and the type of goods comprising the 
stock. The controlled goods may not be 
imported, sold, bought, or otherwise ac- 
quired except under permit from the 
appropriate controller. 

The controllers are authorized to es- 
tablish maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for any description, grade, or class 
of any of the controlled articles. 


Cuba 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Emergency Regulation Limiting Free 
Dock-Storage Period for Imported Goods 
Canceled.—The emergency regulation of 
the Cuban Maritime Commission limit- 
ing the free dock-storage period for im- 
ported merchandise to 5 or 7 days, de- 
pending upon the type of goods, has been 
canceled and a new time limit, applicable 
to all goods, of 10 days’ free storage has 
been established, according to general 
order No. 5 of the Maritime Commission 
of March 15, 1943. 

The original limiting order was aimed 
at relieving congestion at the Habana 
docks, and since this congestion no 
longer prevails, according to the decree, 
there is no further need for the enforce- 
ment of its provisions. 

[Holders of the publication, Preparing 
Shipments to Cuba, should make note of 
the above changes on page 18.] 


Bags for Packing Refined and Turbi- 
nated Sugar: Import Duties Reduced 
and Surcharge Removed.—The Cuban 
rates of import duty on bags of materials 
other than jute, imported for packing re- 
fined and turbinated sugar, have been 
reduced to the rate applicable to jute 
bags and bags of materials other than 
jute imported for packing raw sugar and 
coffee, according to Cuban decree No. 
1036, published in the Official Gazette of 
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April 6, 1943. The decree also exem 
retroactively to December 29, 1942, all 
sugar bags from the 30 percent Customs 
surcharge provided for under custo 
tariff items Nos. 128—A, 132, and 133. 

The new rate of duty applicable to im. 
ports of bags from the United States 
made of materials other than jute and 
used for packing refined and turbinateq 
sugar, shown in United States dollars per 
kilogram, is as follows (old rates in pa. 
rentheses): Cotton bags, $0.00805 
($0.056); bags of rayon and vegetable 
fibers, $0.00805 ‘(rates varying from 
$0.048 to $0.70 depending on threag 
count and weight of fabric). 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru. 
ary 6, 1943, announcing the reduction in 
duties on bags made of material other than 
jute fibers when imported specifically for 
packing coffee and raw sugar.] 


Butter: Made Subject to Export and 
Reerport Control.——Cuba has included 
butter in the list of articles subject to 
export and reexport control, according 
to a resolution of a Minister of Com. 
merce published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
March 20, 1943. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Hides and Skins Added to List of Arti- 
cles Permitted Exportation Only Under 
License.—Hides and skins of all types 
have been added to the list of articles 
which may not be exported or reexported 
from the Dominican Republic except un- 
der a prior export permit issued by the 
Government, according to Dominican 
Republic decree No. 983 of February 12, 
1943. The purpose of the decree is to 
prevent a shortage of hides and skins in 
the country in view of the smaller sup- 
plies being made available. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
6, 1941, for previous announcement of ofigi- 


nal list of articles made subject to export and 
reexport control.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sanitary Regulations Established for 
the Exportation of Horse and Cow 
Hair.—Exports of horse and cow hair 
from the Dominican Republic are pro- 
hibited except when accompanied by 
sanitary certificates issued by the Gov- 
ernment livestock and vegetable sanita- 
tion inspectors, according to decree No. 
1113 of April 16, 1943. The decree states 
that sanitary certificates will not be is- 
sued unless the horse or cow hair for ex- 
port is free of foreign matter such as 
burrs, mud, vegetable fibers, bone or 
hide fragments, or mildew, and is prop- 
erly washed, disinfected, and completely 
dry. Horse and cow hair prepared for 
export and classified as such must be the 
exclusive product of animals of the 
equine genus and the bovine genus, re- 
spectively, and must be hair of good 
quality, free of parasites. Horse hair 
must have a minimum length of 27 centi- 
meters. 
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Special Wartime Measures Affecting 
preparation of Shipping Documents.— 
The Dominican Government, in the in- 
terests of national defense, has issued 
jnstructions that consular invoices and 
pills of lading prepared for shipments 
to that country should no longer show 
the names of the vessel, the captain, the 
flag, or the date of sailing, registry, and 
tonnage of the ship, according to Do- 
minican Republic circular No. 12, of 
April 19, 1943. Such information is also 
to be omitted from manifests or freight 
lists, and on envelopes enclosing the 
above-mentioned shipping documents. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The economic outlook of El Salvador 
for the first 4 months of 1943 was en- 
couraging, and a feeling of optimism 
pervaded both private and official circles. 
This was because the two main problems 
of the country—the export of coffee and 
the import of essential goods—hbid fair 
to be satisfactorily settled. 

At the beginning of the year there was 
some apprehension that American coffee 
importers might not make purchases 
against their import allocations in time 
to fill available shipping space, and, as 
a consequence, local exporters made a 
general price reduction of from 3 to 4 
percent to offset possible loss if it be- 
came impossible to ship to the United 
States. However, the situation improved 
quickly, and more than 124,000 bags of 
coffee were purchased by American im- 
porters during the last 2 weeks of Feb- 
ruary, compared with 7,000 bags during 
the comparable period of January. 

Salvadoran coffee exporters were in- 
formed that the United States will be 
able to provide sufficient shipping space 
to move all of El Salvador’s quota to this 
country, which has been increased by the 
Inter-American Coffee Board from 753,- 
578 bags (of 60-kilograms each) to 1,- 
064,264 bags. This 40 percent rise will 
permit the shipment of about 144,000 
bags more than the estimated exportable 
crop of 920,000 bags, including a carry- 
over of nearly 58,000 bags from the pre- 
ceding quota year, and will at the same 
time insure El] Salvador’s obtaining the 
highest available price for its entire 
coffee crop. By the end of April, a total 
of 660,000 bags, or 71.7 percent of the 
estimated 1942-43 crop, had been ex- 
ported. Proclaimed list restrictions af- 
fected less than 4 percent of the crop. 

In April, the public charter of the 
Salvador Coffee Co., Inc., was signed in 
San Salvador, and this organization, 
which is  semiofficial in character, 
assumed control over El Salvador’s free 
and regulatory coffee quotas. This ac- 
tion abolished the Coffee Export Com- 
mittee and the Coffee Control Office, 
which had previously exercised control 
of El Salvador’s commitments under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 


NEw PROCEDURE OF CONTROLLING IMPORTS 


The Decentralization Plan for the con- 
trol of imports locally has been favorably 
received in El Salvador. It is widely be- 
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lieved that it will go far toward correct- 
ing a situation which resulted in a de- 
crease of nearly 40 percent in the volume 
of imports from the United States during 
1942, as compared with 1941. The new 
procedure is also expected to insure more 
definite allocation of shipping space to 
products important to the economy of 
the country rather than to less essential 
goods. Under the plan, Salvadoran and 
American authorities in El Salvador will 
collaborate in determining the Repub- 
lic’s most important needs; certify to the 
necessity of certain imports in the light 
of United States requirements; and 
schedule shipments to El Salvador, tak- 
ing into account the availability of ship- 
ping space and the importance of the 
merchandise to the country. It is the 
opinion of these authorities, however, 
that the workability of the plan is con- 
tingent upon prompt advices from the 
United States Government as to (1) the 
total amount of specified materials which 
it is expected will be authorized for ex- 
port to the country, and (2) the total 
amount of shipping space available. 


AGRICULTURE 


The cotton crop, which amounted to 
over 6,400,000 pounds, is now almost en- 
tirely in storage or in factories. It is 
reported to have suffered some loss from 
a shortage of labor and inexperience in 
picking. With domestic consumption at 
between 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 pounds, 
there will be no carry-over if 2,000,000 
pounds are exported to Guatemala, as 
in 1942. However, cotton and cotton 
products were excluded from the free 
list of the Salvadoran-Guatemalan com- 
mercial treaty in December 1942, and a 





First of Dominican Schooner 
Fleet Enters Caribbean 
Trade 


The Dominican Republic has 
put into operation the first of a 
group -of wooden motor-driven 
schooners being built in the island 
Republic to help overcome the 
wartime shipping shortage in the 
Caribbean. 

The first of this new fleet is 
called La Americana and has made 
an initial trip successfully, carry- 
ing a cargo of salt, according to 
word received in Washington. 

The schooners are being con- 
structed in the Dominican Repub- 
lic with aid from the United States 
in the form of Export-Import 
Bank credits and materials and 
equipment which are not obtain- 
able locally. The motor-driven 
schooners are particularly service- 
able for inter-island trade in the 
Caribbean. 

Las Americana has a capacity of 
littte more than 300 tons. The 
schooner fleet is expected to be of 
timely help for the Dominican Re- 
public in moving essential sup- 
plies. , 
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reduction in cotton exports to Guatemala 
may therefore be expected. (The Free 
Trade treaty between El Salvador and 
Guatemala has been denounced and will 
expire November 6, 1943.) The estab- 
lished domestic price for cotton is now 
$20.80 per quintal of 100 Spanish pounds. 

Production of refined sugar is esti- 
mated at a little more than 20,000 short 
tons for the year ending August 31, 1943, 
with a like amount of raw and semi- 
refined sugar. Domestic consumption is 
about 12,500 tons, and it is estimated 
that Honduras will take as much as 
3,750 tons. The carry-over of about 
3,000 tons of refined sugar from the 1942 
crop and an additional 2,000 tons from 
the present crop have been contracted 
for by American importers. Heretofore, 
El] Salvador has exported little or no 
sugar to the United States. 

An ample harvest of black beans is ex- 
pected which, with corn, constitute Sal- 
vador’s staple food crops. Reports are 
current that increased interest in fruit 
production may result in greatly ex- 
panded yields in the near future, but any 
surplus will probably be absorbed by the 
— of supplying food to the Canal 

one. 


INDUSTRY 


Although textile mills continue to 
work on a 24-hour basis, there has been 
a backlog of orders from local buyers 
and from those in neighboring countries, 
principally Nicaragua and Guatemala. 
A temporary domestic shortage of hene- 
quen bags for coffee existed because of 
large exports during December and 
January, but domestic contracts are now 
being met. The production of vegetable 
oils from cottonseed and other seeds is 
being increased. 

A new factory recently started pro- 
duction of sulfuric acid on a scale suffi- 
cient to meet domestic needs and to fill 
probable export demands from Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. Current daily 
production is about 300 to 400 pounds, 
but this could be increased to 800 or 
1,000 pounds. It is expected that hydro- 
chloric acid, sodium sulfate, iron sul- 
fate, and possibly copper sulfate will 
also be produced. All of these industries 
are based on domestic raw materials. 

Alcohol from the country’s local fac- 
tories is being used in the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, in tanneries, mines, and in 
a hat factory. 

Building and highway construction 
have virtually come to a standstill be- 
cause of the complete exhaustion of ce- 
ment stocks. Serious shortages of other 
essential materials are being felt, espe- 
cially by the country’s small hand in- 
dustries. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Continued rail-freight congestion is 
reported at the Mexican—Guatemalan 
border, and it is becoming increasingly 
evident that overland trade between the 
United States and El Salvador cannot be 
expected to total much more than about 
100 tons per month in each direction. 
In fact, leading Salvadoran importers 
are refusing to order goods shipped over- 
land, and coffee exports by that route 
have ceased. Transportation by boat to 
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the United States West-coast ports has 
recently been more readily available. 

The Pan American Highway pioneer 
road to Managua, Nicaragua, traveled 
for the first time in April, brings San 
Salvador within about 16 hours of that 
city and some 24 hours from Guatemala 
City. 


PrICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Infiated prices and scarcity continue, 
particularly in hardware, machinery, and 
drug products. Shoemakers, carpen- 
ters, and construction workers are dis- 
turbed over the raw material costs of 
their industries. House construction 
has risen from 30 to 40 percent, despite 
the use of cheap local materials. Prices 
of miscellaneous fruits and vegetables 
average about 10 percent higher than a 
year ago. The slight rise in prices of 
beans, corn, and rice is generally at- 
tributed to profiteering and is causing 
some popular resentment. Price ceilings 
have been established on a variety of 
iron, steel, and copper products. 

Automobile tires and tubes and petro- 
leum products are strictly rationed. 
Gasoline is available only for the mini- 
mum health, business, and agricultural 
needs of the country. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


No labor problem exists in El] Salvador, 
although wages have not risen in propor- 
tion to the cost of living. Seasonal 
shortages of certain types of agricultural 
workers have caused some delay in har- 
vesting, but these shortages have been 
largely temporary. 


CREDIT AND WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


Two important organizations received 
commercial charters of incorporation in 
February—Mejoramiento Social, S. A. 
(Social Development Corporation) and 
the Central Credit Cooperative (Bank). 
The first has been functioning under the 
same name since 1932 as a Government 
commission, interested primarily in land 
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distribution and in low-cost housing 
projects. It is now reconstituted as a 
private entity and given broad powers 
over public development and rehabilita- 
tion projects. It is connected financially 
with the Mortgage Bank of El Salvador 
and the recently developed system of 
rural credit cooperatives. The Central 
Cooperative is to succeed the Mortgage 
Bank as the control agency over rural 
credit cooperatives, which now number 
16 organizations. 

A rural credit cooperative, combining 
the aspects of a producers’ and consum- 
ers’ cooperative, has been established at 
Acajutla, the Pacific terminus of the Sal- 
vador Railway Co. and the center of the 
cereal-producing region. Another co- 
operative has been established near San 
Salvador, to administer the hand manu- 
facture of sugar sacks, a small industry 
started by the Mortgage Bank. 


CusTOMS RECEIPTS 


Customs receipts exceeded those of the 
first quarter of 1942 by about 15 percent, 
but indications are that this trend will 
not continue because of expected imports 
of heavy items, such as wheat and ce- 
ment, which yield little customs revenue. 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Railways Receive New Locomotives.— 
The Finnish State Railways have re- 
ceived recently the first of four new loco- 
motives on order. It has been placed in 
service on the main line, Helsinki- 
Tampere, say British reports. 

These locomotives, smaller than the 
“Ukko Pekka,” are the largest type used 
in Finland, and are intended to main- 
tain a speed of 62.1 miles per hour. 

On the new type, the heating surface 
of the boiler is less than the larger type 
by 259 square feet; the driving wheels 
are somewhat larger, being 6 feet 4 inches 
in diameter instead of 6 feet 234 inches. 
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for the preceding year. 
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Brazil’s 1942 Foreign Trade Termed “Very Encouraging” 
) £ é 4 4 


The 1942 report of the Bank of Brazil, just issued, is particularly note- 
worthy (says a statement by the American Brazilian Association) because it 
is the first time that exact figures have been published concerning Brazil’s 
The totals are very encouraging. 

Exports were 7,495,000,000 cruzeiros, thus surpassing the 1941 record of 
6,725,000,000 cruzeiros. Imports dropped from 5,514,000,000 cruzeiros in 1941 
to 4,644 000,000 cruzeiros in 1942, thus giving a “favorable trade balance” of 
2,851,000,000 cruzeiros, compared with a balance of 1,211,000,000 cruzeiros 


Primarily, the high balance was the result of increased prices throughout 
the whole world. Average per-ton price of exports in 1942 was 2818 cru- 
Import prices also went up but not to the same 
extent, advancing from 1,361 cruzeiros in 1941 to 1,547 in the following year. 

While average price levels were higher than in previous periods, the fine 
showing made by exports was due in part to the change in the type of goods 
shipped out of the country, manufactured products now playing a more 
Brazilian textiles, for instance, are finding 
rapidly expanding markets in other Latin American countries, and the results 
show in the statistics of foreign commerce, says the American Brazilian 
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Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wartime Restrictions Affecting Preparg. 
tion of Shipping Documents.—The Hai. 
tian Government, as a war measure, has 
issued instructions that consular invoices 
and bills of lading prepared for ship. 
ments to that country should no longer 
show the name of the ship nor the date of 
departure. 

The Consul General of Haiti, in New 
York, has also been authorized to legalize 
all consular invoices and through bills 
of lading on goods shipped overland to 
New Orleans for transshipment to Haiti, 


Kenya 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Marketing and Export of Hides: Con- 
troller Appointed.—In accordance with 
the provisions of the Defence (Contro] 
of Marketing and Export of Hides) Reg- 
ulations 1942, the Governor of Kenya has 
appointed certain companies as members 
of the Hides Exporters’ Group. Except 
by permission of the Hides Controller, 
none other than a member of the Group 
may export hides. 

The Governor prescribes the export 
quota of each member. This quota is de- 
termined either by specifying the num- 
ber or weight of hides allocated to each 
member, or by giving each the right to 
export a certain percentage of all the 
hides available for trade. 

A Hides Controller has been appointed 
to gather data on the trade, allocate 
shipping and storage space, regulate 
packing and marking of hides, appoint 
export inspectors and assist in directing 
the foreign marketing of hides. In ad- 
dition, he advises the Governor as to 
prices to be paid for hides at the various 
markets and buying centers in the colony, 
A survey of tanneries has been ordered 
by the Controller. 

These regulations do not affect the 
sales by Liebigs (Kenya), Ltd., or the 
Live Stock Control, provided that in each 
case the hides so disposed of are from 
slaughter cattle owned by the seller. 


lariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea Controller Appointed.—Under the 
Defence (Control of Tea) Order 1942, the 
Governor has recently placed tea under 
a Controller who may determine the 
quantity of tea which manufacturers 
may sell to retailers in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, and the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate. 

The Controller may require returns of 
production or sales of tea. He may also 
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specify the method of disposal of manu- 
factured tea and determine the types 
and grades of tea to be sold. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Use of Automobiles Limited to 6 Days 
a Week.—The use of automobiles in the 
Federal District of Mexico and in cities 
with more than 30,000 population has 
peen restricted to 6 days a week, with 
specified exceptions, under provisions of 
a Presidential decree, published April 17, 
1943, and effective 20 days thereafter. 
The decree, which is another Govern- 
ment measure to conserve rubber, spe- 
cifically exempts automobiles belonging 
to the diplomatic and consular corps, 
military and police services, ambulances, 
mail and telegraph services, fire depart- 
ments, funeral agencies, doctors, mid- 
wives, public vehicles in the service of 
passenger and freight transport, and 
taxicabs. 

For purposes of enforcement, re- 
stricted automobiles are divided into 
five groups, to each of which is assigned 
a distinctive colored sticker correspond- 
ing to one of the 5 days, Monday through 
Friday. Cars bearing these colored 
stickers will not be permitted to circulate 
on the day to which the particular color 
has been assigned. No _ restrictions, 
however, will apply to any car on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Cars specifically ex- 
empted will carry a sticker marked 
“Rubber Saving (Exempt).” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Wine Regulations Restrict Im- 
ports in Other Than Original Contain- 
ers.—New wine regulations, which create 
a National Council of Viniculture to con- 
trol all phases of the production and 
marketing of grape wines and deriva- 
tives, and prohibit the importation and 
sale of foreign wines in other than origi- 
nal containers, have been established in 
Mexico by a Presidential decree, pub- 
lished and effective March 25, 1943. The 
regulations specifically define the various 
kinds of wines and byproducts that may 
be produced and specify the substances 
that may be used in the preparation of 
wines. 

Guatemalan Bananas Permitted Ship- 
ment in Transit to the United States. — 
Bananas from Guatemala are now per- 
mitted to enter Mexico, but only as ship- 
ments in transit to the United States and 
under specified conditions, according to 
resolution of the Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture, which was published and 
effective April 21, 1943. This amends the 
absolute quarantine in effect since 1927, 
which prohibits, with certain exceptions, 
the entry of bananas from any foreign 
source. 

The conditions of entry provide that 
the shipper secure a permit from the 
Mexican Director General of Agriculture, 
and that shipment be made in refrig- 
erated cars which are accompanied by a 
tender, one to each 10 cars, who will 
regulate car temperatures. To guaran- 
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tee compliance with the regulations, the 
shipper will be required to post a bond 
of 1,000 pesos per car. 

Specified Tanning Material Prohibited 
Exportation Except Under Permit.—The 
exportation from Mexico of cascalote, a 
plant used in the tanning of hides, is 
prohibited, except with the permission 
of the Ministry of National Economy, 
according to a Mexican Presidential de- 
cree, published April 28, 1943, and effec- 
tive the following day. Export permits 
will be issued only after the needs of the 
domestic market have been met. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Domestic industry as represented by 
each of the principal oil refineries of 
Curacao and Aruba maintained a high 
level of production during the quarter 
ended March 31, 1943, and both refin- 
eries increased their output of high- 
octane gasoline. 

The demand in all lines of imports is 
active, but lack of shipping space and 
the unavailability of some goods in the 
United States, on which the Netherlands 
West Indies are heavily dependent for 
imports, has curtailed trade to some ex- 
tent. The demand for most industrial 
products exceeds the supply, but essen- 
tial needs have been met, especially in 
foodstuffs. 

Money appears to be plentiful, and 
collections have been reported good. 
Bank credit throughout the quarter con- 
tinued to be available to favorably placed 
firms. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cultivation of aloes for the produc- 
tion of gum aloes used for medicinal 
purposes constitutes the only agricultu- 
ral crop of any importance. The United 
States and the United Kingdom are the 
principal markets for these aloes. The 
outlook for the remainder of the year 


appears more promising than at this 
time last year, sellers reporting demands 
from _ prospective United Kingdom 
buyers. 


MINING 


Phosphate mining at Newport has 
practically ceased, since the company 
now has on hand adequate supplies both 
at its mine and at its shiploading docks, 
inasmuch as little phosphate is being 
shipped. About 350 laborers were re- 
cently employed in mining phosphate, 
but this number has been reduced to 
approximately 60, a sufficient number 
to keep the plant in condition. Lime is 
now being produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the local demand. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The cost of living is high. Maximum 
prices have been fixed for many prod- 
ucts, including meal, dried fish, and 
corned beef. Food cards have been is- 
sued, and food probably will be rationed 
soon. Gasoline rationing is already in 
effect. 

LABOR 


Wages and salaries have risen both 
for government employees and for per- 
sons engaged in commerce. The de- 
mand for both competent clerks and for 
skilled and unskilled labor far exceeds 
the supply. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Various Government Departments 
Merged.—A Ministry of Works was es- 
tablished in New Zealand by an act 
passed in March 1943, which also amal- 
gamates the Public Works Department 
and the Housing Department and 
changes the title “Minister of Public 
Works” to “Minister of Works.” 

According to a statement made by the 
Minister of Public Works, who has been 
appointed Minister of Works, the new 
Ministry has under one control all hous- 
ing construction, defense works, high- 
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ways, erection of public buildings, irri- 
gation, and hydro electric schemes, 
which had previously been under sepa- 
rate departments. It will also com- 
pletely coordinate “every phase of activ- 
ity in relation to the construction of 
houses and other works associated with 
post-war rehabilitation.” 


Exchange and Finance 


War Expenditures Through 1942.—It 
was recently stated by the New Zealand 
Minister in Charge of War Expenditures 
that New Zealand’s war expenditures 
through 1942 totaled £NZ188,000,000. 
The Minister enumerated the following 
main items: £NZ65,000,000 for pay and 
keep of the armed forces; £NZ33,000.000 
for equipment; £NZ22,000,000 for land, 
buildings, ships, fortifications, and air- 
dromes; and over £NZ6,000,000 for trans- 
port. 


Transport and Communication 


Road-Service Freight Rates Stabi- 
lized.—The stabilization of road-service 
freight rates on a national basis in New 
Zealand is the purpose of the Goods- 
Service Charges Tribunal Emergency 
Regulations, 1943, which were issued on 
March 18. These regulations are an ex- 
tension of the Economic Stabilization 
Plan, established in December 1942, and 
the Tribunal exercises its powers and 
functions under and for the purposes 
of that plan. 

In an explanatory official statement, it 
was said that the Government realized 
that its stabilization policy would not 
be fully effective unless these transport 
charges were brought within the scope of 
the plan, since the annual cost of road 
goods services—about £NZ9,000,000—was 
an important factor in industrial costs. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spanish Bank Authorized to Effect 
Foreign-Trade Transactions.—The 
Spanish Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry was empowered, by a law of 
March 13, 1943, to use, as a “temporary” 
measure, the services of the “Banco Ex- 
terior de Espana” in putting into effect 
export and import licenses, whenever 
such action is in the National interest. 
The bank is also to centralize collections 
or payments covering certain merchan- 
dise sold or purchased abroad in cases 
deemed of National interest. Spanish 


exporters and importers may, however, 
continue to choose the banking firm 
which is actually to effect their financ- 
ing transactions. 
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The capital of the “Banco Exterior de 
Espana” is raised from 150,000,000 to 
250,000,000 pesetas by this law. 

The text of this was published in the 
Official Bulletin of March 19, 1943. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


SWEDISH RATION-CARD SYSTEM 


Rationing now applies in Sweden to 
a very extensive list of articles, and 
nearly 50 different cards are required by 
the consumer, since a separate card is 
issued for each commodity or commodity 
group. The individual cards are fre- 
quently rather complex. Most of them 
are subdivided into coupons and in some 
cases into half coupons. The various 
ration cards are identified by letter, and 
numbering and color differentiation 
serve to identify the various classes of 
coupon. 

The basis of the card system is a per- 
sonal identification card, issued by the 
State Food Commission, upon presenta- 
tion of which individaul ration cards are 
issued (corresponding coupons being de- 
tached from the identification card). 
The holder can thus secure ration cards 
in any locality in Sweden. Another im- 
portant feature of the system is the ra- 
tioning calendar, published weekly. The 
equivalent value of coupons remains 
fixed, and the amount of ration is in- 
creased or decreased by adjusting the 
period of validity of the coupons, by an- 
nouncement in the calendar. Substitu- 
tions of commodities for those called for 
by coupon are also announced in the 
calendar. 

Special cards, for the use of persons 
eating in restaurants, are issued against 
the surrender of ordinary coupons cov- 
ering bread, meat, fats, and some other 
articles, but for some foods, such as peas 
and beans, for which no restaurant cards 
are issued, ordinary coupons have to be 
utilized. For those absent from home 
for short periods, so-called day cards are 
issued, against regular coupons for bread, 
meat, and fats, as a matter of conven- 
ience to the person from whom meals 
are secured. 

Bread cards are rather complex and 
cover a number of articles in addition to 
various kinds of bread. There are five 
different classifications of basic cards, 
issued according to the age of the con- 
sumer. All cards have two kinds of cou- 
pons, “R” (red) and “V” (yellow). “R” 
coupons are valid only for the purchase 
of coarse rye flour, coarse rye bread, peas, 
corn flour, corn meal, and some other 
simple cereals, and the “V” cards are 
valid also for the purchase of rusks, 
crackers, spaghetti, rolls, and the like. 
Emergency “RV” coupons, valid from 
time to time for special purposes, are 
also attached to the bread card. 

Extra ration bread cards are furnished 
on an occupational basis. Two bread 
coupons are usually valid for about a 
month, and each can be exchanged for 
an “exchange card” of 25 coupons, per- 
mitting purchase in small amounts. 
“Travellers’ cards” are issued on a some- 
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what similar basis, for a like purpose, as 
are “half-coupon cards.” 

Meat rations are small, but coupons 
entitle the holder to boneless meat, for 
his protection. At times special allow. 
ances of cheese, prunes, and other com- 
modities are authorized on meat coupons. 
Egg coupons are usually valid for the 
purchase of alternative articles, such as 
oatmeal. Fish coupons are surrendered 
to the dealers against a serially num- 
bered order certificate. The dealer dis. 
plays a notice indicating the order num- 
bers that will be honored on a given day. 
Tobacco cards, which can be secured only 
against surrender of part of the coffee 
ration, are of five kinds (supplementary 
cards are also issued). Textiles are ra- 
tioned on the point system and makers 
of special garments sometimes advertise 
the number of points required for their 
product. Shoe rationing, now about to 
be introduced, will allow one pair per 
customer every 18 months. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


HousING SITUATION 


Nearly all of the urban centers in the 
Union are said to be experiencing some 
congestion and have the problem of find- 
ing accommodations for new inhabit- 
ants. Rental regulations have _ been 
tightened in favor of tenants, enabling 
them to keep possession for the duration 
of the war. Both urban and rural prop- 
erty is reported to be changing hands 
rapidly, and prices are rising steadily. A 
new high record of sales was achieved 
in Pretoria during the latter part of 
March. 

Many of the plans for post-war re- 
habilitation of industry in South Africa 
take the form of housing projects. Jo- 
hannesburg has recently approved a 
project for housing 20,000 non-European 
families at an estimated cost of £10,000,- 
000. It is considered that as high a sum 
as £100,000,000—spread over a 5-year 
post-war program for unemployment re- 
lief—could be expended beneficially on 
housing in the Johannesburg area. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE 


A considerable number of new prod- 
ucts are being manufactured in South 
Africa now that the country finds itself 
cut off from many of its normal sources 
of supply. Among the newly produced 
items listed in an industrial trade jour- 
nal are moth-proofing crystals; oil stones 
for sharpening razor blades; mirror clips, 
and galvanized iron washboards; brush- 
ware: saddle trees; wooden toys; ladles 
and spoons; leather belting; cement; 
cast-steel hammers; fruit oils; plastic 
cups, saucers, and mugs. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural prospect is somewhat 
brighter, owing to heavy rains at the 
beginning of March. Although there has 
been a reduction in the permissive daily 
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average consumption of the staple maize 
meal by individuals, from 212 pounds to 
1% pounds, the 1942-43 maize crop now 

romises rather well. It is estimated 
that it will amount to at least 20,000,000 
pags of 200 pounds, whereas last year’s 
crop was only 16,340,000 bags. The nor- 
mal domestic consumption of maize is 
about 22,000,000 bags. The Government 
nas already fixed the price of this year’s 
crop at 16s. a bag. 

An important development in agricul- 
tural produce distribution was an- 
nounced by the Government in March. 
The Citrus Control Board is making ar- 
rangements to establish its own retail 
outlets for the sale of oranges and grape- 
fruit in the hope that by this means it 
will be able to dispose of a greater part 
of the surplus formerly exported and 
furthermore assist in obtaining a wider 
distribution of fruit among low-income 
groups. If successful, this project may 
be extended to deciduous fruits as well. 


MINING 


February gold production was lower 
than that of the preceding month or of 
February a year ago. The value of the 
February production—at 168s. an 
ounce—was £8,498,045, a decrease of 
£529,888 compared with January. There 
was a seasonal rise in native labor in 
the gold mines—to 311,000 on February 
28, compared with 299,000 the month 
before. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Prospects for both agriculture and 
cattle raising are somewhat brighter, 
there having been beneficial rainfall dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks of April. The down- 
ward trend in the construction industry 
was checked, but the shortage of essential 
building materials was still a problem 
Supplies of liquid fuel continued insuffi- 
cient for essential transportation and 
utility industries, and attempts to solve 
this problem by conversion or other 
means have been inadequate because of 
the obvious difficulties. The continued 
decline in receipts by the public Treasury, 
coupled with the necessity for heavy dis- 
bursements, has caused the new admin- 
istration to explore anew the field of 
taxation. 

During the first 3 weeks of April money 
continued relatively scarce, although 
Slightly easier than for the past 3 
months. Credit continued in demand 
and interest rates firm. The volume of 
business on the stock exchange in March 
was slightly lower than for February, 
but prices were firm, with no important 
changes in the bond list and some ad- 
vances in industrial shares. 

Bank deposits at the end of February 
amounted to 355,500,000 pesos, a further 
increase from January of 9,000,000 pesos, 
and loans increased by 4,500,000 pesos. 
Clearing-house-figures for March were 
170,706,000 pesos, compared with 183,- 
300,000 pesos for February and an aver- 
age of 120,556,000 for the preceding 5 
years. 
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LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Receipts of cattle during March 
amounted to 136,237 head, compared 
with 142,166 in February. During the 
first 16 days of April there were only 
57,799 because of the withholding of 
cattle from the market following the 
cessation of the drought. March prices 
continued the upward trend of the pre- 
ceding month. The supply of meat con- 
tinued restricted and some of the stocks 
of frozen meat recently accumulated 
during the drought were being delivered 
for local consumption. Sheep receipts 
for March were 87,530, a falling off from 
the February figure of 94,182. 


Recent rainfall, together with warm 
weather, improved pastures, but should 
early frosts be experienced, the tender 
new grass would be damaged. 

The harvesting of the late corn and 
sunflower-seed crops continued with the 
unfavorable results anticipated. Har- 
vesting of the summer potato crop was 
about to begin and the yield was ex- 
pected to be good. Planting of cats was 
completed, after the delay occasioned by 
the lag in imports of seed. The rice har- 
vest which was also about to begin was 
not expected to be as good as in previous 
years because of the drought and the 
shortage of fuel necessary for irrigation. 


MANUFACTURING 


In the textile industry the situation 
has continued practically unchanged for. 
several months, with great activity in 
the woolen mills and dullness in the cot- 
ton mills. Woolen mills continued work- 
ing at full capacity in an effort to sup- 
ply the extraordinary foreign demand, 
but they have rejected important new 
orders from abroad because of their in- 
ability to obtain additional equipment 
for expanding production. 

The domestic demand for cotton goods 
continued small and there was no ex- 
port demand. Mills operated in re- 
stricted shifts in an effort to maintain 
personnel, but unemployment in the in- 
dustry was becoming serious. 


The hat industry, after a long period 
of depression, showed some encouraging 
signs. Prices and samples have been 
furnished to prospective purchasers for 
large shipments to South Africa, and, if 
orders actually materialize, the situation 
might improve rapidly. Unemployment 
in the industry was over 50 percent. 

Activity commenced in the tanning in- 
dustry and should continue until June. 
The larger plants were manufacturing 
sole leather for export to Great Britain, 
and in smaller quantities, to Venezuela. 
All plants were working one shift daily 
in preparing tanned leather for winter 
footwear. 

There was also improvement in the 
shoe industry due to demand for shoes 
in Montevideo. Orders from the interior 
continued insignificant because of low 
purchasing power and the unwillingness 
of manufacturers to extend further the 
already substantial credits. Prices con- 
tinued unchanged. In general, the in- 
dustry was in satisfaetory shape, all large 
and medium-sized plants having re- 
turned to a 6-day week schedule. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Department-store sales during the 
first 3 weeks of April were largely re- 
stricted to clothing and sporting articles 
for the influx of tourists at this season. 
There was also a good local demand for 
woolen yarns for hand knitting in antici- 
pation of cold weather, and sales of 
hosiery improved. 

Merchandise prices continued firm 
with minor increases in many lines. 

The general cost-of-living index for 
workers’ families in Montevideo in- 
creased from 121.8 in February to 125 in 
March, using the new base of 1933=—100 
instead of 1929. The press continued to 
carry articles relating to the problem 
and the various relief measures under 
consideration. 

Employment has improved in agricul- 
ture and in some parts of industry and 
was at least no worse in the construction 
industry. There has been a real im- 
provement in the building industry over 
the low levels of January 1943. Build- 
ing permits issued in March in the De- 
partment of Montevideo totaled 415 for 
a value of 1,022,556 pesos, compared with 
406 valued at 1,093,028 pesos in February. 
The average monthly figure for 1942 was 
1,946 666 pesos. 


CONSERVATION RATIONING 


To further the conservation of fuel 
by reducing power consumption, the 
State Electric Plant in Montevideo some 
time ago instituted a surcharge of 30 
percent on all accounts exceeding 3 pesos 
monthly. A further extension of this 
surcharge to include all bills was re- 
portedly under consideration. 

The installation of units for burning 
charcoal as a substitute fuel on more 
motortrucks and private cars was de- 
manded, and several Government insti- 
tutions operating motortrucks had their 
vehicles so equipped. 

During April the proposal to ration 
kerosene was criticized by the local press 
which pointed out that this fuel was 
used almost exclusively by those lacking 
other facilities for cooking. Consider- 
able speculation in certain staples such 
as eggs and potatoes has occurred in the 
city, but despite convictions and fines 
the practice seemed likely to continue. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Prime Necessities: Sales Controlled.— 
Sales of articles contained in the Uru- 
guayan list of prime necessities must be 
invoiced in kilograms of specified units, 
with the corresponding sales price, in- 
voices to be available to the Inspectors 
of Foodstuffs whenever requested, ac- 
cording to a decree of April 16, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 
27. 

Eggs: Maximum Sales Prices Estab- 
lished —The maximum price for hens’ 
eggs within the Department of Monte- 
video was fixed at 36 centesimos per 
dozen from wholesaler to retailer, 40 
centesimos per dozen from retailer to 
the public, six eggs to cost 20 centesi- 
mos, and three eggs 10 centesimos, ac- 
cording to a decree of April 15, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of April 27. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Beverages 


BEER PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Production and sale of beer for con- 
sumption during the 12 months ending 
October 31, 1943, is limited to 90 percent 
of the quantity consumed during the 
preceding year, or about 100,000,000 gal- 


lons. Canada’s 1943 requirements for 


hops are expected to be about 3,500,000 
pounds. 

Hop production in British Columbia 
during 1942 amounted to _ 1,202,700 
pounds—the lowest yield on record. 

Malt consumption, almost entirely by 
brewers, amounted to only 38,304,000 
pounds during the first 3 months of 1943, 
compared with 51,056,000 pounds for the 
same period of 1942. 


Charcoal, Tar, and 


Fuel Gas 


CHARCOAL PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Production of high-grade charcoal 
from the discarded leaves and twigs of 
eucalyptus trees is claimed practical by 
an Australian inventor, say British press 
reports. The inventor claims further 
that the charcoal contains only 1 per- 
cent ash, and that the gas produced 
blends well with vaporized gasoline. 

By this new process, called “Eucol,”’ 32 
to 40 hundredweight of charcoal is said 
to be produced from 4 tons of waste ma- 
terial, as contrasted with the 20 hun- 
dredweight of charcoal obtained from 
4 tons of valuable timber. 

In the new process, the waste wood is 
mixed with brown coal and superheated 
steam. The residue, after the oil and 
gas have been lifted, consists of a char- 
coal of high calorific value, from which 
briqueted fuel can be made for various 
types of furnace, it is stated. Byprod- 
ucts include branding oil, sheep dips, 
disinfectants, waxes, and dyes. 


Norway’s 1942 OUTPUT 


Norway’s production of charcoal dur- 
ing 11 months of 1942 increased consid- 
erably, amounting to 921,666 hectoliters 
(120,554 cubic yards), says the Norwe- 
gian Forestry Director’s report. Output 
of wood for producer-gas fuel in the 
same period totaled 3,845,152 hectoliters 
(502,946 cubic yards), and production of 
tar was about 400 metric tons. 

Demand for both producer-gas fuel 
and tar is steadily increasing, it is stated, 
and new factories are being built to 
make producer-gas fuel, charcoal, and 
byproducts such as tar, tar-oil, and tur- 
pentine. Expansion in tar production is 
widespread, and it is planned to use tar 
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products for the fishing fleet in place of 
gasoline and lubricating oils. 

Fuel for generators is supplied by 300 
charcoal-burning kilns, 50 wood-tar 
plants (with 50 more under construc- 
tion), and 1,000 plants’ producing 
“*knott’—small wooden blocks burned 
directly—says the Norwegian press. It 
is estimated that wood-tar plants will 
have an aggregate annual capacity of 
10,000 metric tons at the end of 1943. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE IN 
VALUE 


Argentina’s imports of chemicals and 
oils and paints increased in value from 
112,700,000 paper pesos in 1941 to 140,- 
000,000 pesos in 1942, says a foreign 
chemical report. 


Power ALCOHOL To BE PRODUCED IN 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government plans to 
spend 24,000,000 pesos for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a plant to produce 
power alcohol, the foreign press reports. 

Cereals and potatoes will be used as 
raw materials. 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION OF POWER 
ALCOHOL 


The Australian output of power alco- 
hol soon will approximate 19,000,000 
gallons annually, states a foreign chem- 
ical periodical. 

Sugar, tar, and molasses are ‘being 
used as raw materials. 

Wineries are potential sources of an 
additional 5,000,000 gallons each year of 
94-percent power alcohol, it is stated. 


NEW MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN VIENNA, 
AUSTRIA 

Holzinpragnierungswerk Guido Rut- 

gers G. m. b. H. has been established in 





True Fish Story, Honest to 
Goodness! 


Possibly the fish population can 
be increased by a method similar 
to the use of fertilizers in agricul- 
ture, states the British engineering 
press. 

A large chemical corporation has 
been carrying out experiments in a 
small loch in the western part of 
Scotland to test the theory. After 
the addition of nitrogen compounds 
and phosphates to the water last 
year, flounder catches are said to 
have increased 10 times in weight. 
The experiments are under the di- 
rection of an eminent British 
marine biologist. 
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Vienna as a subsidiary of the German 
Rutgers Co., with a capital of 300,000 
marks, the foreign press reports. 

The company plans to manufacture 
asphalt and tar products, as well as to 
do wood impregnation in East Silesia. 

Chemical A. G. of Vienna is erecting q 
new plant for making saccharin and 
other products. 


SUBSTITUTE FERTILIZERS USED IN Brazi, 


To replace supplies of fertilizer for- 
merly imported, agriculturists in the 
State of Sao Paulo are substituting apa- 
tite (which is locally obtained), residue 
ashes, and bone meal. 

The domestic production of super- 
phosphate, which began in 1941, has be- 
come important. Sufficient apatite is 
available at Ipanema for local manufac- 
ture, but it will be necessary to import 
sulfur for sulfuric acid, an important 
ingredient of superphosphate. Lack of 
sulfur has slowed down production and 
at the present rate the output will not 
replace former imports of superphos- 
phate. 

Other needs for fertilizer are being 
met by the increased use of bone meal. 
residue cakes of cottonseed, and castor- 
beans, and fuel ashes which have a high- 
potash content. 


NEW FActTOoRIEsS To BE ESTABLISHED IN 
BULGARIA 


Two sulfuric-acid factories will be es- 
tablished in Bulgaria, say Axis press re- 
ports. 

Permission for their erection has been 
given by the Bulgarian Industrial Coun- 
cil to one German and one Italian firm, 
it is stated. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN BULGARIA 


“Solopodem,” a State enterprise for 
the production of salt, has been estab- 
lished in Bulgaria, the European press 
reports, for the exploitation of rock-salt 
deposits at Provadia, near Varna. It 
is hoped to double the present annual 
output of 15,000 tons. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is in- 
terested, the report states, in salt pro- 
duction at Porto Lagos, on the Aegean 
Sea. Salt is also made by evaporation 
at Burgas on the Black Sea, where 36,000 
tons are obtained annually. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


Almost 4,500,000 bushels of wheat will 
have been used in Canada in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol by the close 
of the crop year, July 31, says the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 

Production of alcohol from wheat be- 
gan in November 1942. 

It is estimated that between 6,500,000 
and 7,500,000 bushels of wheat will be 
used during the calendar year 1943. 
Several factories are making alcohol 
from granular flour. 
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LIMESTONE CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


The use of pulverized limestone in New 
prunswick, Canada, has been mounting 
steadily, the Dominion press states. 

Consumption of limestone in 1942 was 
46,913 tons, or three times greater than 
it was 5 years ago. The total consump- 
tion for the last 5 years was 159,842 tons. 

Agricultural production has shown a 
great improvement through the in- 
creased use of lime. 


FURFURAL MANUFACTURE IN DENMARK 


Furfural, an oily, colorless substance 
ysed aS a Substitute for wax and as a 
component in a printing-roller com- 
pound, will be manufactured in Denmark 
py the strawboard industry. 

The extraction of furfural will yield 
also several byproducts. A process has 
peen developed, and it is expected that 
production will start soon. 


INSECTICIDE SHORTAGE IN DENMARK 


Denmark’s shortage of insecticides, es- 
pecially those containing nicotine, has 
become increasingly serious, 

Normally 25 tons of nicotine solution 
for spraying plants is used annually. It 
isno longer possible to import this prod- 
uct from the U.S. S. R. or the Nether- 
lands Indies, two of the principal 
suppliers, and Hungary, the most im- 
portant remaining source, cannot meet 
the demand. 


FRANCE’S IMPORTS OF COAL-TAR PITCH 


Larger quantities of coal-tar pitch will 
be imported into France by the Comité 
d’Organisation de l’Industrie et du Com- 
merce des Goudrons, Benzole et Derives, 
says a foreign trade journal. The com- 
pany was formed in January 1941. 

Before the war, 1,350,000 tons of 
hard pitch and coal tar were imported 
annually. 


New CHEMICAL CONCERN IN GERMANY 


“Dom” Finanz, G. m. b. H., a new 
chemical-holding company, has been 
registered in Berlin, according to the 
European press. 

The firm, with capital of 500,000 
reichsmarks, is interested in Godecke & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufacturers, and 
in other chemical concerns, it is re- 
ported. 


HUNGARY’S IMPORTS OF POTASH SALTS 


As a result of negotiations with the 
German Potash Syndicate, Hungary will 
obtain larger supplies of potash salts in 
1943, the Axis press announces. 

The importation of these salts is im- 
portant in maintaining Hungarian war 
production, it is stated. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


Potassium chlorate, oleic and stearic 
acids, urea, luminous paints and pig- 
ments, and seaming varnish have been 
added to the list of chemicals now manu- 
factured in India, says a report by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 

Ionone, disinfectants of the chlori- 
nated xylenol type, and certain plastics 
will be produced soon, using processes 
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No Scarcity of Potatoes in 
Britain 


Many foods which are still avail- 
able in relative abundance in this 
country (e. g., fresh eggs, oranges, 
poultry) are rare items in Great 
Britain. In one respect, however, 
the English have the edge on us. 
Currently, when many people in 
the United States can get no 
“French fries” or mashed white 
potatoes to go with their fried 
chicken, the British people are 
being urged by the British Ministry 
of Food to eat more potatoes in- 
stead of bread. 











developed by the Council, it is an- 
nounced. 


MANUFACTURE OF PLASTICS IN LATVIA 


A Latvian company, known as Leicht- 
kunststoffwerke G. m. b. H., has been 
formed in Riga for the manufacture of 
plastics and other substitute products, 
state English trade advices. 

Wood will be used as the basic raw ma- 
terial, it is stated. 


NEW ZEALAND’S SULFUR DEPOSITS TO BE 
DEVELOPED 


Attempts will be made to develop the 
surfur deposits in the Hot Lakes district 
of New Zealand if imported supplies 
should be interrupted, the foreign press 
states. 

Several Government agencies are now 
studying methods of refining crude sul- 
fur from this cource. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SOUTH AFRICAN RECOVERY 
PLANT 


Equipment has been installed at its 
Natal plant by the Pinetown Wool Wash- 
ery (Pty.), Ltd., a subsidiary of the South 
African Development Corporation, for 
the recovery of wool fat from its effluent 
liquors, according to the Corporation’s 
annual report. 

Potash salts eventually may be recov- 
ered at the plant also, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 


Plants are being established in South- 
ern Rhodesia, at Rusape, Glendale, and 
Que Que, for distilling alcohol from 
sweetpotatoes, surplus corn, and mo- 
lasses, Says an announcement by the In- 
dustrial Development Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Rum, gin, and methylated spirits also 
will be manufactured, it is stated. 

The production of arsenic is an- 
nounced as a new industry in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


U. K.’s DEMAND FOR TAR PRODUCTS 


The increased demand in the United 
Kingdom for almost all tar products was 
maintained throughout 1942 and in some 
cases extended, according to the annual 
report of the Association of Tar Distillers. 
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The production of tar acids and phenol 
was developed considerably during the 
past year to meet requirements of the 
plastics industry and for war purposes, 
the report states. 


SUPPLY OF PAPER-MAKING CHEMICALS IN 
U.K. 


United Kingdom supplies of the prin- 
cipal paper-making chemicals, such as 
blanc fixe, casein, paraffin wax, and 
aluminum sulfate, remained fairly even 
during 1942, both as to quantity and 
price, says the annual report of the 
Paper Makers’ Association. 


Construction 


CANADA’S AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The aircraft industry in Canada has 
grown so rapidly that it is now 40 times 
its original size, states a foreign techni- 
cal journal. Its factories cover approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 square feet of floor 
space. Large numbers of planes are 
produced monthly from nine different 
designs. 


CoLpD-STORAGE WAREHOUSES TO BE BUILT 
IN CUBA 


Cold-storage warehouses are to be built 
in each Province in Cuba. These ware- 
houses will be used to prevent loss, 
through spoilage, of corn, bean, and po- 
tato crops, states the Cuban press. 

The construction of irrigation projects 
which would be of service to the farmers 
in dry seasons is under consideration. 


FUNDS FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN RUMANIA 


A supplemental appropriation of 43,- 
000,000 lei has been provided for road 
modernization and public works in Ru- 
mania, states the Nazi press. 

The country has a total highway mile- 
age of 82,098 kilometers, most of which 
is said to be in poor condition. Only 33.4 
percent of the State highway and 7.5 
percent of the district and rural high- 
ways are classed as being in good con- 
dition. 

The State highways have a mileage of 
11,465 kilometers, 1,478 of which are 
paved, and the remainder, cobbled. The 
combined mileage of district and rural 
roads is 70,633 kilometers, of which 33,- 
970 are cobbled. The remainder are 
merely country lanes. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA FEELS SHORTAGE 
OF MATERIALS 


Construction activity in the Union of 
South Africa, including all Government 
and private types, continues quiet, states 
the foreign press, because of the short- 
age of materials. In some cases, per- 
mits have been issued only after designs 
have been changed to include local 
rather than imported materials—sup- 
plies of which are becoming depleted. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN URUGUAY 


The downward trend in the construc- 
tion industry in the Department of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, has been checked sea- 
sonally as March showed a further 
moderate improvement over the low 
levels of January 1943. 
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Building permits issued in March 
totaled 415, with a declared value of 
1,022,556 pesos. In February 406 permits 
were granted, valued at 1,093,028 pesos. 
In January 328 permits, valued at 668,139 
pesos, were allowed. 

The average monthly figure for 1942 
was 1,946,666 pesos, which indicates the 
importance of the problem created by 
the shortage of essential building ma- 
terials. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICAL OUTPUT OF CANADIAN STATIONS 


The output of Canada’s hydroelectric 
stations was lower in January 1943 than 
in the preceding month, but thermoelec- 
tric production increased, official Domin- 
ion statistics show. In January, hydro- 
electric production was 3,149,397,000 kw.- 
hr. and thermoelectric was 68,391,000 
kw.-hr., making a total of 3,217,788,000 
kw.-hr. In December 1942, the figures 
were 3,184,735,000 kw.-hr., 63,937,000 
kw.-hr., and 3,248,672,000 kw.-hr., re- 
spectively. 

Net consumption, by Provinces, for the 
2 months is shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





cei Decem- | January 

Province | ber 1942 | 1943 
} = 
Prince Edward Island 954 948 
Nova Scotia _— 49, 459 47, 168 
New Brunswick 29, 228 23, 830 
Quebec___ 11,384,610 | 1,373, 202 
Ontario 1,070,652 | 1,078,000 
Manitoba 164, 989 160, 929 
Saskatchewan 62, 987 63, 582 
Alberta 47, 376 46, 444 
British Columbia 225, 973 220. 106 
Total 3,037,228 3,014, 209 
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HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A commission has been appointed to 
make a survey of the hydroelectric situ- 
ation in British Columbia, Canada, with 
a view to providing power for rural areas, 
says a foreign technical journal. This 
is part of the general post-war plan 
recently announced by the Prime Min- 
ister of the Province. 


InpD1A’Ss NEw HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Work is progressing on the Jog Falls 
hydroelectric project in India, a British 
technical journal reports. Construction 
of the first circuit of the transmission 
line between Bhadravati and the Shara- 
vati River crossing has now been com- 
pleted. 

According to revised estimates, the en- 
tire project will cost 358 lakhs of rupees 
(approximately $10,740,000). Of this 
sum, about 162 lakhs of rupees (approx- 
imately $4,860,000) is expected to be 
spent for equipment. 


URvUGUAY’S LARGE HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


The Uruguayan Government has been 
negotiating for the purchase of generat- 
ing and transmitting equipment for the 
large Rio Negro hydroelectric project, 
and it is reported that arrangements are 
nearing a satisfactory conclusion. 

This project, which represents an in- 
vestment of more than 35,000,000 pesos, 
was started in 1937. When completed, it 
will have four generators, two transmis- 
sion lines from the dam 145 miles north 
of Montevideo to the city, and an auxili- 
ary substation. Capacity will be ap- 
proximately 432,000 kilovolt-amperes. 

The contract now being negotiated 
is for the first generating unit and trans- 
mission line, together with necessary 
substation equipment. 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT BEING BUILT IN 
CROATIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


A hydroelectric plant capable of de- 
veloping 70.000 horsepower is being built 





production is double this figure. 


authorities for distribution. 


from the Continent. 





Norway’s Acute Meat Problems 


The livestock-slaughtering plan for Norway, for the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1942, called for production of approximately 50,000 metric tons of 
meat, according to European press reports. 


Norway’s 900,000 cattle owners were scheduled to retain for their own use 
about 25,000 metric tons of meat, the remainder to be delivered to the supply 
Of this remaining 25,000 tons, the German 
occupation force was to get about one-third, but, since this amount would 
not fill the demand of the occupation force, it was planned to import meat 


According to one report, the total head of milch cows in Norway has been 
reduced from the pre-war figure of 860,000 head to about 800,000; the count 
of young cattle, from 550,000 to 400,000; the pig population from 360,000 to 
200,000; and the number of poultry, from 3,250,000 to about 1,000,000. Ac- 
cording to another report, it is calculated that in 1943 the number of big 
cattle will be reduced to 1,000,000 from the 1939 figure of 1,500,000. 

Rationing of meat has been very disappointing to Norwegians. 
ported that, although en allotment of 200 grams (about 0.44 of a pound) per 
person per week was planned, allotments actually have taken place only 
once every other month even in leading agricultural districts. 
tricts allotments have been even more irregular. 


Under normal conditions meat 
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in Tribalj, near Puzine, Croatia, the foy. 
eign press states. An Italian organiza. 
tion, the Society for Public Works jp 
Croatia, is said to be in charge of the 
project. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop SITUATION IN UNITED KINGDOoYy 


The British food situation during Feb. 
ruary remained about the same as in 
January. No changes were made in 
food rationing except a cut in the cheese 
ration on February 8—from 6 to 4 
ounces. Most of the cheese available jp 
retail shops was American cheddar and 
small quantities of New Zealand cheese. 

Very little beef was to be found jp 
butchers’ shops during February, cop. 
sumers being restricted principally to 
mutton and lamb and occasionally pork. 

Upon resumption of the Icelandic 
trade, fish supplies increased somewhat 
during the month, but they were stil] in. 
adequate to meet the demand. Lines 
formed wherever fish was offered, and 
customers were usually restricted to 1 or 
2 pounds per person. 

The supply of domestic shell eggs in- 
creased seasonally, augmented by smal] 
quantities imported from Eire. Nop. 
priority consumers received one egg dur- 
ing February and priority consumers 
three a week. The same allotment was 
expected to apply within the following 2? 
or 3 weeks. 

One package of dried eggs per person 
(two for children) was made available 
early in February to cover an 8-week 
period. A package contains the equiy- 
alent of about a dozen shell eggs. 

The allowance of 2 pints of liquid milk 
a week to nonpriority consumers con- 
tinued during the month. Priority con- 
sumers (expectant mothers and young 
children) received 7 pints per week; 
children and adolescents from 5 to 17 
years of age could obtain 31% pints. 

Temporary unrestricted sale of dried 
milk ended on February 6, but each con- 
sumer will be able to obtain one 8-ounce 
can of dried milk (equivalent to 4 pints 
of liquid milk) during the 8-week period. 

Supplies of the commoner green vege- 
tables were fairly plentiful during Feb- 
ruary, since unusually mild weather 
brought them to maturity earlier than 
usual. The sale of canned vegetables 
continued to be prohibited in view of 
this situation. Potatoes were in good 
supply. Although bread supplies were 
adequate during February, the Ministry 
of Food urged the public to eat more 
potatoes and cut down on bread as an 
alternative to bread rationing. 

Fresh fruits were extremely scarce 
during February. While small quanti- 
ties of apples could be found in shops 
occasionally, customers were generally 
limited to 1 pound each and retailers 
were usually sold out within an hour. 

American and domestic canned fruits 
were released for sale by the points ra- 
tioning system on February 1. Ameri- 
can canned fruits, of which the public 
has had little since 1940, excited the 
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piggest demand and were soon all sold 
out. The public spends its points some- 
what more cautiously on domestic 
canned plums and rhubarb. 

No change was made in the amount of 
chocolate and candy allotments. Both 
children and adults could obtain these 
items at the rate of 3 ounces per person 
per week. 

Most bakery products continued in 
short supply. Even the limited line of 
bakery goods specified by the Ministry 
of Food drew long lines of customers. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa Exports AND STOCKS, BRAZIL 


Exports of cocoa beans from the two 
shipping ports of Bahia and Ilheos, State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during March 1943 to- 
taled 219,058 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
compared with 77,967 bags in March 
1942. 

The following table shows port of 
Bahia arrivals, exports of cocoa beans 
from Bahia and Ilheos in March, and 
stocks on hand at the end of March for 
the years 1939 to 1943, inclusive: 


[In hags of 60 kilograms each] 





| | | | 
| | 
Item | 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 1943 
| | 
| } 


Arrivals 193,995 | 51,600 | 54,420 | 64,184 | 164, 596 
Exports 279, 426 | 78,310 |184,050 | 77,967 | 219, 058 
Stocks 57,964 | 95,311 | 69,369 |197, 415 | 343, 082 





CoFFEE Exports From DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of coffee from the Dominican 
Republic increased both in volume and 
value during the first 3 months of 1943, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1942. Shipments totaled 4,717,593 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2064 pounds) 
valued at $1,127,438, compared with 
3,212,763 kilograms valued at $595,363 in 
the first 3 months of 1942. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 metric tons of coffee were 
on hand at the beginning of 1943, how- 
ever, and since production continued 
adding to that amount, almost 2,500 
metric tons were still on hand on April 1. 

In April, the price paid to producers 
ranged from $7.50 to $7.75 per 50 kilo- 
grams and it is probable that this level 
will be maintained in view of the increase 
for the 1942-43 year of the Dominican 
quota under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement from 132,554 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each to 194,691 bags. 


HaitT1’s COFFEE SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


The quantity of coffee shipped from 
Haiti during the second quarter of the 
1942-43 coffee quota year (January, 
February, and March 1943) amounted to 
12,000,517 kilograms. Exports for the 
same period of the 1941-42 coffee quota 
year were 4,773,673 kilograms. 

In value, coffee shipments registered a 
marked increase, being $2,651,943 com- 
pared with $967,210. 


Corree SALES AND EXporTS, NICARAGUA 


A total of 134,348 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each) of coffee were sold in Nica- 
ragua during the current coffee season 
(November 1, 1942 to March 31, 1943), 
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Guatemalan Substitute for Lac? 


A possible substitute for lac, the basis of shellac, is a wax produced by a 
Guatemalan insect resembling the Asiatic lac insect. 
ing this appeared in a publication of the Guatemalan Directorate General of 


Indians in the interior of Guatemala use this wax to give a finish to 
ornamented gourds, called “guacales,” and to wooden art objects. 
specimens of their work bear comparison with oriental lacquer work, it is said. | 

This wax is not now produced on a commercial scale. 
ago, however, the cochineal insect, which greatly resembles this wax-produc- 
ing insect, was the basis of Guatemala’s most important industry. 

The wax, which is known locally by the name of “Nige” or “Age,” is pro- 
duced by various species of coccidae, principally by the Coccus axin (Lallave). 
Lac is produced in the East Indies by the Coccus lacca, an insect of the same 


“Nige” wax is generally used in the crude form, mixed with lampblack, 
as a varnish. Upon refining, it separates into two substances: “Labeina,” 
having a yellow color, and soluble in ether and gasoline; and “Nigeina”’ 
which is white and is soluble in alcohol. 

Coccus-axin insects propagate in the same manner as the cochineal, feed 
on the same plants, are harvested in the same way. They are widely dis- 
tributed in Guatemala, and are found in the Departments of Alta Verapaz, 
Baja Verapaz, Guatemala, Suchitepequez, and Santa Rosa. 


Information concern- 


The best 


Two hundred years 








according to an unofficial source. Of 
this amount 47,180 bags were sold in 
March 1943, or more than twice the 
20.352 bags disposed of in March 1942. 

Exports of coffee from Nicaragua in 
March 1943 were 40,523 bags—a decrease 
of about 20 percent compared with the 
50,909 bags exported in the correspond- 
ing month of 1942. 

On March 31, 1943, a total of 28,750 
bags remained at Corinto for export 
shipment, 


Cocoa EXPporTs FROM TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Exports of cocoa from Trinidad and 
Tobago, British West Indies, totaled 
1,351,474 pounds in March 1943, com- 
pared with 1,298,188 pounds in March 
1942. Reexports of foreign cocoa, mostly 
from Venezuela, amounted to 999,000 
pounds, compared with 1,124,600 pounds 
shipped in March 1942. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM CosTA RICA 


Banana exports from Costa Rica in- 
creased substantially during the first 
quarter of 1943 when 773,391 stems were 
shipped, compared with 470,430 stems in 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

One reason for the increase in banana 
exports was the improvement in ship- 
ping conditions. If this improvement 
continues and copper sulfate, upon which 
the industry depends, is available in suf- 
ficient quantities, this year’s banana 
output may continue to increase and 
equal that of a normal year. 


SpPaAIn’s ALMOND CROP 


Spain’s total almond carry-over from 
the 1941 and 1942 crops was estimated, at 
the end of March, at 50,000 metric tons, 
of which probably one-half was still un- 
shelled. 

From present indications, the 1943 
crop, which will be gathered in July and 


August, may be estimated at about 30,- 
000 metric tons for all of Spain. 


Grain and Products 


CaNADa’s 1942 WHEAT CROP 


Canada’s 1942 production of durum 
wheat is now estimated at 6,800,000 
bushels This is sharply below the 9,700,- 
000 bushels announced at the time of 
the second estimate on November 13, 
1942. 


FINLAND’s 1942 GRAIN HARVEST 


The 1942 grain harvest in Finland of 
approximately 425,000 tons was some- 
what better than in the preceding year, 
and about 70 percent of the normal har- 
vest in the years 1936 and 1939, whereas 
the 1941 crop was only 61.5 percent of 
normal. 

The 1942 harvest was expected to meet 
two-thirds of the country’s require- 
ments. 


CORN PROSPECTS, PALESTINE 


Prolonged wet weather in Palestine, 
particularly in March, held up cultiva- 
tion of fallow for April sowing of corn. 

Any prediction is impossible now as 
to whether the same areas and yields as 
last year will be achieved in 1943. Ex- 
pansion seems most unlikely, however, 
as seed is scarce. 


Sugars and Products 


FINLAND’s 1942 Sucar Crop 


Strenuous efforts to increase the do- 
mestic sugar-beet crop resulted in a 
yield of from 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 
kilograms of sugar beets in 1942, or 50 
percent more than in 1941. In 1938 
there was a record harvest of more than 
100,000,000 kilograms. 

In December 1942 the sugar ration was 
increased 250 grams—to 750 grams 
monthly, or about 1 pound and 10 
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Something New in 
Rationing 


It is not new in Canada for new 
babies to be brought to the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board to 
apply for brand-new ration books. 
That happens daily. It is new, 
however, for the baby’s mother to 
apply in advance of the baby. That 
happened recently when an ex- 
pectant mother applied for a sugar 
allowance for “two and one-half 
people.” 

Another applicant, a farmer who 
expected to acquire the services of 
a hired man despite the farm- 
labor shortage asked for sugar for 
“three people and a man—/ hope.” 

Still another farmer in need of 
additional sugar for his bees 
brought two hives to the ration 
board, where they protested their 
needs by loud humming and ex- 
cited buzzing—a pretty definite 
appeal, to say the least. 











ounces. Nonsmokers, by sacrificing their 
tobacco ration, could receive 250 grams 
extra. 


Honey COLLECTION INTENSIFIED IN THE 
GOLD COAST 


The Gold Coast government is sup- 
porting a scheme to intensify honey col- 
lection to meet the local demand of the 
Army and Air Force in the colonies, 
states the African*press. This new in- 
dustry is expected to continue after the 
war. 

It was believed that by May produc- 
tion would reach 1,000 pounds a month. 
Exports of beeswax may also prove use- 
ful to the war effort. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION IN LITHUANIA 


Production of sugar from Lithuania’s 
1942 sugar-beet crop is estimated at some 
15,000 tons, according to the Axis press. 
About 100,000 tons of sugar beets were 
expected to be processed. In 1942, it is 
stated, 20 percent of the farmers culti- 
vated sugar beets for the first time 

According to some reports the area 
under sugar beets in the Ostland (Nazi 
term for the area embraced by Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania) is to be increased 
from 20 to 25 percent in 1943, the main 
increase taking place in Lithuania. 
Other reports, however, state that fer- 
tilizers, which are indispensable to 
sugar-beet cultivation, were short in 
1942, and that in 1943 no supplies will 
be available. 


Vegetables and Products 


DENMARK’s 1942 Potato Crop 


Denmark’s 1942 potato acreage was 35 
percent larger than in 1941, 24 percent 
larger than in 1938, and was probably 
the largest ever planted in the country. 
The crop produced was a record one, 
amounting to 1,700,000 metric tons, an 
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increase of 28.8 percent over the 1941 
crop. 

This large harvest permitted the po- 
tato-flour factories to operate at capac- 
ity. It was estimated that 18,000 tons 
of potato flour would be produced from 
the 150,000 of raw potatoes which po- 
tato-flour factories and distilleries use 
annually. 

Human consumption of potatoes in 
Denmark is estimated at 500,000 metric 
tons a year. About 250,000 tons are to 
be reserved for seed. Allowing 10 per- 
cent of the total crop for shrinkage, over 
600,000 tons of potatoes were probably 
available for animal feed and export. 
Few potatoes were expected to be ex- 
ported, and it was evidently planned to 
feed most of the 600,000 tons to animals, 
chiefly swine. 


POTATO SITUATION, FINLAND 


While Finland’s 1942 potato harvest of 
971,000,000 kilograms was a decided im- 
provement over the 793,000,000-kilogram 
crop of 1941, problems of transportation 
and storage made it necessary in Novem- 
ber for the Ministry of Supply to reduce 
rations. The allowance was cut to 10 
kilograms of potatoes, 5 kilograms of 
rutabagas, and 5 kilograms of carrots 
or turnips. Hard laborers were entitled 
to an extra 5 kilograms of potatoes. In 
addition, three potato-less days weekly 
were prescribed for all public restau- 
rants beginning December 1. 


NoRWAY’sS Potato Crop, 1942 


Norway’s total output of potatoes in 
1942 was estimated at 1,250,000 metric 
tons, according to German and Norwe- 
gian sources. Because of poor weather, 
plant diseases, and shortage of ferti- 
lizers, the yield was considerably below 
expectations. Formerly, Norway nor- 
mally produced an annual crop of about 
800,000 metric tons. 

Available data indicate the crop was 
to be disposed of as follows: Put aside by 
farmers, plus amount to be used as seed, 
from 500,000 to 600,000 metric tons; Ger- 
man requisitions, 150,000 metric tons; 
Norwegian potato-flour factories, 50,000 
tons; Norwegian population and German 
civilians in Norway, the remainder, or 
theoretically a weekly distribution of 
from 3 to 4 kilograms of potatoes per 
person for a population of about 2,000,- 
000. 

No allowance was made in these figures 
for deterioration of potatoes in storage 
and other losses. A large part of the 
potato crop, originally reserved for the 
Norwegian population, is reported to 
have been requisitioned by the Germans. 


PALESTINE’S SEED CROPS 


Palestine’s carrot, beet, and cabbage 
crops showed excellent prospects in 
April. The cauliflower-seed crop, how- 
ever, was very poor, and it is unlikely 
that even reasonably good yields will be 
produced. 


VEGETABLE PROSPECTS IN PALESTINE 


Current indications are that some 2,000 
dunums (1 dunum=44 acres) of pota- 
toes, planted in the autumn in Palestine, 
yielded little more than the weight of 
the seed. A favorable yield is not even 
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expected from the 1,500 dunums planted 
in the winter. 

Since potatoes degenerate rapidly jp 
Palestine, presumably owing to virus dis. 
eases, it is essential to import seed each 
year. Lack of fresh-seed imports in re. 
cent years is reflected in diminishing 
crops. Because of the scarcity of pota- 
toes, farmers are being encouraged to 
plant more sweetpotatoes. There is g 
scarcity of planting material, however 
because of water-logging of the parent 
plots. 

Conditions in March were most unfa- 
vorable for vegetable production, par. 
ticularly in the warmer areas in the 
Jordan Valley. Practically the whole 
tomato crop (valued at £P70,000) was 
lost through blight in the area south of 
Tiberias. 

Cold wet weather in other sections de. 
layed growth in nurseries as well as 
planting activities in the field. Adgj- 
tional seedling nurseries are being estab- 
lished and existing ones are being 
expanded in an effort to increase produc. 
tion. Despite these efforts, however, 
tomatoes and eggplants will be scarce un- 
til June. The onion crop is unusually 
good, particularly in the Bersan area. 

Loans have been approved and con- 
trolled materials have been released by 
the government for construction of 
facilities for approximately 3,000 tons of 
additional cold storage in settlements 
and villages so that seasonal surpluses 
may be preserved for the August—Decem- 
ber period. 


Furs 


NORWAY TO SHIP FurS TO GERMANY 


About one-half, or at least 30,000, of 
Norway’s 1942-43 production of silver- 
fox skins are to be exported to Germany, 
according to terms of a recent contract, 
at an average price of 290 Norwegian 
crowns. 


Iron and Steel 


URUGUAY’S IMPORTS OF REINFORCING Bars 


Uruguay's imports of 5,031 metric tons 
of reinforcing bars in 1942 represented 
a 70.6 percent decline from the 17,141 
metric tons imported in 1941. The 
country’s supply of reinforcing bars 
comes from outside sources and normal 
requirements reach a minimum of 18,000 
metric tons. 

Reinforced concrete has been used in 
the bulk of new construction in Uru- 
guay, but its use now is limited to the 
amount of reinforcing bars that can be 
obtained. Local production of cement 
is more than adequate for domestic 
needs, but depends on the supply of 
reinforcing bars. Rationing has limited 
the sale and use of reinforcing bars, the 
allotted tonnage amounting to 39 per- 
cent of normal consumption. 

The shortage of bars has stimulated 
efforts to provide local rolling-mill facil- 
ities. Two small plants are expected to 
be in operation in 1943—one rolling mill 
and open hearth has been purchased and 
another rolling mill is under construc- 
tion. Current plans call for the use of 
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jocal supplies of scrap and iron, esti- 
mated at from 5,000 to 10,000 metric 
tons annually. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SHORTAGE HAMPERS FARMERS IN FINLAND 


Finnish farmers are reported suffering 
from the shortage of leather, which is 
reflected in a lack of both footwear and 
harness. 


Raw MATERIALS SCARCE IN NORWAY 


Fishskin for shoes is being considered 
py three Norwegian tanneries, in view 
of sharp curtailment of imported raw 
materials on which the domestic shoe 
and leather industries depend to a great 
extent. It is said that present shoe pro- 
duction is not even 50 percent of normal, 
many workers having been conscripted 
for compulsory labor. 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


National-mark footwear, conforming 
to strict specifications and graded and 
priced in terms of the price-control regu- 
lations, is now being manufactured in 
South Africa, says a February report. 
Up to this time the national mark, offi- 
cial certification of high standards, had 
been applied only to fruit and farm 
produce generally. 


Hides and Skins 
DECREASE IN ARGENTINE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of Argentine hides and 
skins in general decreased 45.8 percent 
in volume during the first 2 months of 
1943. 

“Frigorifico” salt hides were of much 
lighter weight than in previous years, 
because of the drought. United King- 
dom purchases were cut sharply, owing 
to the difficulty in getting space for hide 
transportation. 

The “Americano” dry-hide market was 
also adversely affected by the drought, 
and the quality of hides did not come 
up to standard. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Production of hides and skins in Peru 
during February 1943 is estimated as 
follows: Cattle hides, 15,000; sheepskins, 
90,000; goatskins and kidskins, 40,000. 

For the first 2 months of 1943, total 
output of cattle hides was estimated at 
30,000; sheepskins, 190,000; and goat- 
skins and kidskins, 85,000. 


Livestock 


INCREASES IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s livestock population in- 
creased almost 100 percent from 1930 to 
1942. The number of cattle rose by 51 
percent and the number of horses, asses, 
and mules by 48 percent. The sheep and 
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goat population grew more rapidly, in- 
creasing 160 percent. The most spec- 
tacular increase, however, was registered 
for swine—an increase of 266 percent. 
Livestock figures for several years from 
1930 to 1942 are shown below: 





| Horses, Sheep 
Year Cattle |asses, and and | Swine 
mules goats | 
1930 416, 333 100, 156 183, 537 79, 249 
1932 369,253 | 101,130 | 184,976 89, 416 
1935 386,002 | 104,315 | 192,780 119, 776 
1937 423,730 | 110,628 | 216,531 | 146, 220 
1939 510, 077 165, 683 331,205 | 155, 169 
1941_. 612, 368 158, 787 427, 070 275, 925 
1942 630,256 | 148,454 | 477,190 | 289, 887 





Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW ZEALAND’s IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


Agricultural machinery imported by 
New Zealand from the United States in 
December 1942 was valued at £NZ17,672, 
a marked increase, compared with 
£NZ2,996 in the preceding month, figures 
released for publication by the New 
Zealand Government show. 

During the year 1942, the United 
States supplied agricultural machinery 
valued at £NZ46,130, and cream separa- 
tors and parts valued at an additional 
£NZ3,671. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS IN 
CROATIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


The possibilities for extensive produc- 
tion of medicinal plants in that part of 
Yugoslavia known as Croatia are very 
good, say Nazi press reports. The soil, 
climate, and geography of southeastern 
Europe are favorable to the growth of 
plants such as lime tree, absinthe (worm- 
wood), camomile, elder, henbane (Hy- 
oscyamus), ferns, and juniper trees. 

Up to now, production has been rela- 
tively small because of nonintegrated 
organization, unsystematic harvesting, 
and obsolete processing methods. The 
Dalmatian coast, with its cooperatives, 
has progressed the furthest in this field, 
more through necessity than techno- 
logical advancement, it is said. In 1941 
these cooperatives exported around 
7,000 hundredweight of clove-tree 
leaves, 5,000 hundredweight of laurel, 
and about 300 hundredweight of rose- 
mary. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


GOVERNMENT SPONSORING BUILDING OF 
THEATERS IN GOLD COAST, AFRICA 


The government of the African Gold 
Coast, which is becoming increasingly 
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interested in the educational and pro- 
paganda possibilities of motion pictures, 
recently financed the building of a 
modern theater in Accra and is facili- 
tating the construction of several others. 
Mobile theaters are used by the Gold 
Coast Information Department to bring 
films to remote areas. 

There are 13 commercial theaters in 
the country, and all motion pictures 
shown are imported from the United 
States or Great Britain. Feature films 
in the English language are neither 
dubbed nor supplied with subtitles, but 
the educational and propaganda films 
exhibited by the government’s mobile 
units are accompanied by commentaries 
recorded in the vernacular. 

The features shown are usually about 
3 years old, but newsreels are more up- 
to-date. Adventure stories, particularly 
pictures of the “Tarzan” type, are the 
most popular. 


All projection equipment in use was 
manufactured in Great Britain or the 
United States. 


Frew THEATERS IN MADEIRA 


Madeira has one regular motion-pic- 
ture theater, with seating capacity of 
750, and two open-air theaters which 
can accommodate 1,500 each. All are 
located in Funchal. Total film attend- 
ance is estimated at 150,000 annually. 

Theaters are required by law to show 
a Portuguese film of at least 100 meters 
at every performance, but this regula- 
tion is not rigorously enforced since 
Portuguese films are not always avail- 
able. About 95 percent of the pictures 
shown are United States productions, 
and British newsreels make up most of 
the remainder. All films are obtained 
from Lisbon after they have been exhib- 
ited there, and, with the exception of 
newsreels, are usually from 2 to 3 years 
old. Travel pictures ordinarily have 
Portuguese commentaries; otherwise, 
Portuguese subtitles are superimposed. 

Audiences prefer musicals, adventure 
stories, and war films which depict acts 
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of great heroism. Animated cartoons 
also are popular. 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN MEXICO 


Most of the approximately 30 motion- 
picture theaters on the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec and in the States of Chiapas 
and Tabasco, Mexico, give two perform- 
ances daily—usually “double features.” 
Admission prices vary according to the 
type of film being exhibited, the mini- 
mum price being 0.50 peso and the maxi- 
mum about 1.50 pesos. On days when 
less popular films are shown, theaters 
sometimes admit two persons on one 
ticket. 

United States and Mexican films are 
exhibited almost exclusively, but occa- 
sionally a British or an Argentine film 
is received. Adventure stories and musi- 
cals are most popular among the fea- 
tures, and animated cartoons are always 
well received. Few educational films are 
shown. 

United States newsreels and travelogs 
have Spanish sound tracks, but features 
are merely given Spanish subtitles. 


Nonferrous Metals 


CANADA SUPPLIES LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
METALS 


Canada makes substantial contribu- 
tions to the United Nations’ supplies of 
nonferrous metals. The foreign press 
reports that 90 percent of the nickel, 33 
percent of the aluminum, 18 percent of 
the zinc, 16 percent of the lead, and 
14.8 percent of the copper used by the 
United Nations is furnished by Canada. 


METAL PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Conditions in the mining industry in 
the Kunming district of China in 1942, as 
reported by the National Resources Com- 
mission, are indicated as unsettled. 


Ordnance Dept., U. 8. Army 
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The price of tin, antimony, and wol- 
fram was raised to stimulate production. 
Accordingly, output of tin rose to 6,000 
metric tons in Yunnan in 1942, a gain 
of 1,000 tons over 1941. Only the highest 
grade ore was worked, but operations 
were handicapped by a water shortage 
brought about by subnormal rainfall. 

Wolfram production is reported at ap- 
proximately 100 tons. 

Because of transportation difficulties, 
the output of the Tungohuan mines in 
Yunnan was reduced to approximately 
400 tons of refined copper, thereby cur- 
tailing activities at the Government re- 
finery near Kunming. 


Ecuapor’s Exports SHOW INCREASE 


Exports of gold, silver, and copper con- 
centrates from Ecuador in the first 3 
months of 1943 had a combined value 
of $648,733. This represents more than 
a 150 percent increase over mineral con- 
centrate exports in the comparable period 
of 1942, then valued at $358,608. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN 
EL SALVADOR 

E] Salvador’s silver output trebled, and 
gold production in the first quarter of 
1943 also advanced over the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. Silver production 
increased from 30,200.8 troy ounces 
(value $10,453) to 54,840.3 ($34,760), and 
gold increasing from 7,611.9 ounces 
($726,385) to 7,985.5 ($279,493). 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Amorphous graphite production con- 
tinued to decline in the Guaymas dis- 


trict of Mexico during the first quarter 


of 1943. An improvement is expected, 
however, in order to meet the United 
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States demand for graphite used in the 
manufacture of storage batteries. Mexj-. 
can warehouses and stockpiles have 
available about 8,000 metric tons, accorq. 
ing to recent estimates. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


NEWSPRINT RATIONING IN DENMARK 


Newsprint has been rationed in Den. 
mark since August 1, 1942, because of 
that country’s dependence upon imports 
for most of this type of paper. The 15- 
percent reduction in volume of daily 
newspapers (and an 8-page reduction of 
weekly periodicals) now in effect js 
feared to be a forerunner of more drastic 
curtailments. 


CERTAIN PAPER MANUFACTURES PROHIBITED 
IN GERMANY 


Manufacture of small, so-called “econ. 
omy envelopes” has been authorized in 
Germany, as a means of utilizing all 
available machinery, says the German 
press. The list of prohibited paper man- 
ufactures now includes labels larger than 
20 square centimeters, silver-bromide 
postal cards, bread wrappers, book- 
marks, market bags, pocket calendars, 
paper and pasteboard for lampshades, 
spoons (particularly ice-cream spoons), 
sewing boxes, separate wrappers for ra- 
zor blades ‘except paper covers waxed 
or paraffined on one side), stage money, 
spiral notebooks, wall mottoes and other 
inscriptions, and greeting cards. 


ACUTE PAPER SHORTAGE IN NORWAY 


Increasing shortage of paper and cel- 
lulose is being felt in Norway. This is 
caused mostly by a lack of coal and 
unusual demands on the transportation 
system. Former paper stocks have be- 
come depleted to such an extent that a 
far-reaching rationing of newsprint has 
been decreed. About 80 newspapers and 
magazines have had to cease publication, 

Newspapers and magazines are re- 
stricted to considerably less than 50 per- 
cent of their former paper consumption. 
New newspapers and other periodicals 
may be published only with authoriza- 
tion of the Department of Public Educa- 
tion. This situation has prevailed since 
the beginning of 1942. 


Editors of the morning edition of the 
largest Norwegian daily in Oslo have 
been forced to announce that no new 
subscriptions could be accepted and that 
the newspaper must reserve the right to 
decrease size of the advertisements de- 
livered for publication. 


PAPER CONSERVATION NECESSARY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Most South African daily newspapers 
have been reduced to 30 percent of their 
pre-war size, and week-end papers to 25 
percent. Magazines and periodicals are 
now only half their 1939 size, according 
to an African publication. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


DECREASE IN ECUADOR’S PETROLEUM 
EXPORTS 


Crude petroleum exported from Ecua- 
dor during the first quarter of 1943 was 
valued at $328,521 (U. S. currency), com- 
pared with $499,435 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1942, a drop of 34.2 
percent. 


Rubber and 
Products 


INCREASED EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Exports of rubber from Ecuador in the 
first quarter cf 1943 increased 11.2 per- 
cent over shipments in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. Most of the exports 
in the first quarter of 1942 went to Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Mexico. 


Special Products 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS OF SEWING 
MACHINES 


Sewing machines and parts valued at 
£NZ12,848 were imported from the 
United States in 1942, according to sta- 
tistics recently released for publication 
by the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment. Imports in November 1942 were 
valued at £NZ3,034 but dropped to £NZ1,- 
245 in December. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


COLOMBIAN TEXTILE MILLS ACTIVE 


Three shifts per day were worked in 
Colombia’s textile mills throughout 
March, but the demand still far exceeds 
this capacity production. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Uruguayan woolen mills continued 
full-capacity operations during April in 
an effort to satisfy the unusually heavy 
foreign demand as well as domestic re- 
quirements. 

Cotton mills operated on reduced 
shifts, the expected fall trading not hav- 
ing developed as yet. 

Interest in hats has revived after a 
long season of only moderate activity. 

Department stores report good busi- 
ness in clothing and sporting articles. 
Woolen yarns for hand knitting were 
purchased in growing volume, in antici- 
pation of the coming winter. Hosiery 
lines also attracted more customers dur- 
ing the past month. Prices in general 


were firm, only minor increases being 
noted. 
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principal exports. 


with 1943. 


the expansion of flax output. 





Peru Grows a $5,000,000 Flax Crop for U. S. Market 


Flax production in Peru has become a $5,000,000 crop and one of the prin- 
cipal sources of this strategic material to help cover United States needs, 
formerly supplied mainly from Europe. 

This is reported by A. J. Bohart, special representative of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, just returned to Washington from Peru, where he worked 
with Peruvian authorities for expansion of flax production. 

Mr. Bohart says the rust disease has hampered Peru’s effort to expand flax 
production for the United States market. Nevertheless, flax production has 
increased from a few hundred hectares in 1939 to around 15,000 hectares, 
yielding a crop valued at about $5,000,000 at current prices. This is nearly 
one-fourth the value of Peru’s production of cotton, long one of the country’s 


Peru has been converting cotton acreage into growing of flax, partly as a 
result of an agreement made with the United States whereby Commodity 
Credit Corporation will purchase Peruvian flax for several years beginning 


The shift to flax production in Peru has been stimulated by a sharp in- 
crease in price since European supplies were cut off by the war. 

There is some production of flax in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, but Peru 
has emerged as the chief grower of this product among the American re- 
publics to the south. Flax finds favorable growing conditions in the Peru- 
vian valleys from Barranca in the north to Pisco in the south. 

Flax shares the spotlight with rubber and quinine in wartime development 
of strategic materials in Peru in cooperation with the United States. Mr. 
Bohart says that hundreds of small Peruvian growers have contributed to 


AT] 








Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA ANTICIPATES Drop IN COTTON 
YIELD 


Excessively dry weather at the begin- 
ning of the crop year has led the Ar- 
gentine Government, in its first esti- 
mate, to place this year’s cotton produc- 
tion at 68,700 metric tons. This would 
mean a drop of 12,169 tons from the 
1942 production of 80,869 tons. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


March weather was ideal for Sao 
Paulo’s 1943 cotton crop. Unofficial es- 
timates range anywhere from 325,000 to 
400,000 metric tons, but as picking was 
in progress in April, the results are still 
uncertain. Sao Paulo’s 1942 crop was 
reported as 282,380 tons. 

Prices rose from a low of 66 cruzeiros 
for 15 kilograms in early March, to a 
high of 68.50 cruzeiros at the end of the 
month. 

On March 30, the Bank of Brazil was 
authorized to finance the 1943 cotton 
crop, at the rate of 66 cruzeiros per 
arroba of 15 kilograms of baled cotton, 
for type 5, fiber length 28/30, equivalent 
to 22.20 cruzeiros per arroba of seed cot- 
ton of the estimated production of aver- 
age quality. (1 arroba=32.38 pounds.) 

An estimate of the quantity of cotton- 
seed for planting of the next crop is to 
be submitted to the Production Finance 
Commission. 


PERU’S COTTON INDUSTRY 


Peru's 1943 cotton crop is progressing 
satisfactorily in most regions, although 
excessive rains have damaged a few 
plantings. 

By April 16, some 1,413,727 quintals of 
the 1942 crop of 1,500,000 quintals had 


a 


been sold. Tanguis cotton accounted for 
1,146,701 quintals of the total. 

Trading was slow during February, 
Tanguis varieties declining in price to 
89.64 soles per quintal, from average quo- 
tations of 95.01 soles in January. 

In the first 2 months of this year 5,045 
metric tons of cotton were exported, 1,000 
tons less than the total for the corre- 
sponding months in 1942. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


Sales of cotton goods in the United 
Kingdom declined in March, after the 
large volume of business in February 
(following the revision of cotton-yarn 
prices) had filled manufacturers’ books. 

Spinners and manufacturers are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to meet delivery 
dates, a difficult task because of the 
thinned ranks of trained workers. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN SERBIA 


Price advances and special premiums 
are offered as means of encouraging 
natural-silk production in Serbia, a Eu- 
ropean publication reveals. 

In former years this country was a 
producer of silk, but as prices dropped, 
growers lost interest. Now that this ma- 
terial is of vital importance, strenuous 
efforts are being made to revive and ex- 
pand its culture. 

First-quality silk cocoons will bring a 
price of 90 dinars per kilogram in 1943, 
whereas the 1942 price was 50 dinars, 
second-quality cocoons were raised to 65 
dinars, from 35 dinars last year, and 
third-quality will bring 20 dinars, in- 
stead of the 15 dinars of 1942. (1 dinar= 
$0.0225.) 

Also, as a further incentive, each pro- 
ducer who sells to the Purchasing Agency 
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18 kilograms of first-quality cocoons will 
receive 3 meters of textile material at a 
maximum price, without the necessity 
of a special card or permit. 


Synthetic Fibers 
LIMITED SUPPLIES OF RAYON YARN IN U. K. 


Supplies of rayon yarn in the United 
Kingdom continued to contract during 
March. Business transactions also were 
limited, the output having been fully sold 
ahead. 

Increased totals of Government orders 
have reduced the amount of yarn avail- 
able for weaving, most of which goes into 
production of utility cloth, which seems 
to be gaining in public interest. 


Wool and Products 


LITTLE ACTIVITY ‘IN PERUVIAN WOOL 
MARKET 


Quiet prevailed on the Peruvian wool 
market during the past few months. 

About 167 metric tons of wool were ex- 
ported in January 1943, compared with 
155 tons in the same month last year. 


Woo. ALLOTMENTS CURTAILED IN U. K. 


The May wool allotment to topmakers 
in the United Kingdom is to be 15 per- 
cent smaller than in April, according to 
the Wool Control. This continues the 
general downward trend of allotments 
made since last February, and may bring 
combing activity down to about 31 per- 
cent of the normal pre-war level. 

Business in the spinning industry is 
slow, and confined mainly to utility 
qualities. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FIBER TWINE REPLACED BY SUBSTITUTES IN 
DENMARK 


Paper twine is being used extensively 
in Denmark, particularly as binder twine. 
Farmers, however, find it a rather poor 
substitute for fiber twine, despite recent 
improvements and extensive govern- 
mental research to attain greater 
strength and durability. 

The main difficulty appears to be ex- 
cessive breakage caused by dampness. 
Even though Germany should be in posi- 
tion to supply the promised 2,000 tons of 
fiber twine, much of this year’s harvest 
will again depend on paper twine, with its 
attendant inconveniences. 


GUATEMALA’S FIBER-PRODUCING PLANTS 


Cultivation of fiber-producing plants 
has progressed satisfactorily in Guate- 
mala. 

Plantings of maguey, a species of 
agave, jumped to 5,735 manzanas (1 
manzana=—1.7266 acres) in the 1941-42 
crop year, from only 538 in 1940-41. 
Some 284 manzanas were planted to 
henequen in 1941-42, a four-fold increase 
over the 51 manzanas of the preceding 
year. Yucca plants were grown on 3,014 
manzanas in the last crop year, compared 
with 2,155 manzanas in 1940-41. 

About 3,945 manzanas of cotton were 
planted in 1941-42, compared with 3,609 
manzanas in the preceding year. 
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A report published by the Guatemalan 
Minister of Agriculture also reflects an 
improvement in production. Approx- 
mately 15,156 quintales of maguey were 
harvested in 1942, compared with 11,563 
quintals in 1941. Henequen produc- 
tion declined to 1,664 quintals in 1942, 
from the preceding year’s total of 3,762 
quintals. Yucca accounted for 247,561 
quintals of fiber in 1942, and only 172,- 
132 the preceding year. Cotton, accord- 
ing to this report, yielded 62,932 quin- 
tals in 1942, compared with the 1941 
harvest of 51,824 quintals. (1 quintal 
101.43 pounds.) 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS 


Large quantities of leaf tobacco are im- 
ported into Egypt annually because of 
prohibition against domestic cultivation 
of tobacco. Practically all of this is con- 
sumed by Egypt’s large cigarette-manu- 
facturing industry. 

Stocks of tobacco in the customs ware- 
houses averaged about 250,000 bales in 
peacetime. During 1942 the figure was 
much lower, though no accurate estimate 
is available at this time. 


RATIONING OF TOBACCO IN FINLAND 


Tobacco rations in Finland are said to 
have been doubled to a monthly distribu- 
tion of 8 packages of half-length paper 
tip cigarettes, 32 cigars, 80 cigarillos, or 
200 grams of pipe tobacco. 


IRAQ’S CIGARETTE SUPPLY INCREASED 


The cigarette supply problem in Iraq 
was eased recently by the arrival of large 
consignments of tobacco for the Baghdad 
cigarette factories from Sulaimaniya, 
the Kurdish tobacco-growing . center. 
Stocks of foreign-made cigarettes also 
recently arrived in Baghdad from In- 
dia, Palestine, and Egypt. 

Heavy demands of the armed forces 
for cigarettes throughout the past year 
had seriously diminished stocks of lo- 
cally produced cigarettes. Limited ship- 
ping space for importation of cigarettes 
from India had also cut down supplies. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN LITHUANIA 


In an effort to promote tobacco pro- 
duction in Lithuania, premiums in the 
form of permits to purchase sugar, salt, 
and vodka, have been distributed among 
the tobacco cultivators, says the Axis 
press. 

A hall for tobacco fermentation has 
been set up in the Vilna tobacco factory, 
and fermentation is also provided for in 
the Kaunas tobacco factory. 


PERv’s TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The Peruvian tobacco situation in 1942 
was featured by sizable gains in pro- 
duction and domestic sales which re- 
sulted in increased profits for the 
tobacco monopoly. 

Manufacture and sale of tobacco in 
Peru is limited exclusively to a Govern- 
ment agency, known as the “Estanco del 
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Tabaco.” This agency controls all 
phases of tobacco production through. 
out Peru, including designation of 
acreage to be planted, allotment of seed 
purchasing of tobacco in the field, super. 
vising of drying, and delivery to the 
manufacturing plant and the manufac. 
ture of products which are then releaseg 
for sale to the general public. 

Of the nine brands of cigarettes man. 
ufactured, those most in domestic de. 
mand contain mixtures of the world’s 
finest tobaccos. The leading seller cop. 
tains a blend of all national leaf; an. 
other favorite contains a blend of ng. 
tional and Habana leaf, and still an. 
other a blend of American Burley ang 
Turkish leaf. 

Experts have been sent to Cuba ang 
the United States to study methods of 
blending various tobaccos. American 
Burley, Cuban, and Turkish tobaccos are 
imported for blending with the Peruvian 
products, and it is said that the finer 
quality Peruvian cigarettes compare 
favorably with the imported product. 


TosBacco GROWING IN THE UKRAINE, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Condition of last season’s crop of 
Ukraine tobacco, deliveries of which 
were completed in March 1943, was said 
by the Axis press to be “excellent,” 
High-quality types such as Hungarian, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Mallorca were 
said to be included. 

A decree regulating tobacco deliveries 
in the Ukraine has been issued by the 
Reich Commissar, says the Axis press, 
In Volhynia (former Polish area) the 
entire tobacco crop must be surrendered 
to the ‘“‘authorities.”” Tobacco grown ex- 
clusively for personal use, in the occu- 








Nazi’s Uncanny Success—in 
Drying Up Supply Sources 


Illustrative of the Nazis’ pecul- 
iarly short-sighted methods of 
exploiting people in occupied areas 
is their treatment of Estonian 
fishermen. 

Estonian fishermen had _ been 
promised that they could keep 40 
percent of the catch for them- 
selves or for private trade on the 
free market, provided they deliv- 
ered 60 percent to collection cen- 
ters at fixed prices. The fisher- 
men responded wholeheartedly— 
but found that the Germans had 
tricked them, requiring them to 
surrender their entire catch. 

It was explained that they could 
keep 40 percent only after they 
had delivered 60 percent of the 
amount caught in 1938. Since 
1938 was a record fishing year, and 
the fishermen now had to contend 
with shortages of fuel, nets, boats, 
and other equipment, they could 
never expect to deliver 60 percent 
of the 1938 catch. 

Result: the fishermen stopped 
fishing. 
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WHO GOES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


‘ the Armed Services must heve 3,800,000 more men during 1943 


+ MANPOWER ARITHMETIC 
AARRARRARAAAAAA ARRAN 


There are only 22,000,000 men in the 18-37 (incl.) age group 
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for military service ... leaving 14,000,000 physically fit 
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pied Soviet regions—and not for sale— 
js exempted from delivery, if the area 
does not exceed 25 square meters. 

Experiments carried on last year for 
cigar-tobacco cultivation in the Ukraine 
were reported as favorable by the To- 
bacco Commissioner. 





Cooperative Movements in 
South America 


(Continued from p. 15) 


The Agricultural Bank of Peru is au- 
thorized to make 5-year loans which may 
be extended to 10 years for planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting crops. Loans 
also are made for the purchase of breed- 
ing stock and for fattening cattle. 


Ouinine Production 


As the result of a recent drive for 
the organization of agricultural coop- 
eratives, 20 new ones were established in 
4 months in the Province of Huanuco. 
These new cooperatives will give special 
attention to the cultivation of cinchona 
for quinine, which is needed for domes- 
tic consumption and also provides a 
promising product for the export trade, 
particularly to the United States. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months, some 45 agricul- 
tural cooperatives have been established 
in Peru with a total membership of 4,600 
farmers. 

Peru’s Indian population, which in the 
past has been considered unresponsive 
and difficult to reach, has shown unusual 
enthusiasm for the cooperative move- 
ment. It is recalled that the pre-Con- 
quest Indian peoples of Peru, of whom 
the present Indians are descendants, 
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lived for many centuries under a highly 
developed cooperative system. 


Venezuelan Stimuli 


A contribution to solution of many of 
Venezuela’s economic problems is seen 
in Government-encouraged agricultural 
and industrial cooperatives, according to 
officials of the Venezuelan Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Venezuelan Government has re- 
ported that cooperative ventures are en- 
abling groups of families to start farm 
production which for single units would 
be impractical and prohibitively expen- 
sive. Aided by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, more than 600 rural units already 
have given impetus to Venezuela’s move- 
ment to return to the soil. 

The mutual-aid program is under the 
direction of Dr. A. Fabra Rivas, a leading 
South American authority on coopera- 
tives. In addition to direct advice and 
assistance, Dr. Fabra Rivas has started 
classes in the Government Agricultural 
School designed to train specialists in 
the organization of cooperatives. 

These new cooperatives have given 
farmers access to machinery, seeds, fer- 
tilizer, and working capital, and already 
have insured Venezuela against serious 
shortages of vital foods which have here- 
tofore been imported. 

Early in 1939 several credit coopera- 
tives or agricultural and rural banks 
were established in different parts of 
Venezuela to make credit available to 
cooperating groups of small farmers. 
Some of these, according to reports, are 
very successful but, because of the short 
period of time in which this program 
has been in operation, a complete report 
of the entire operation is not yet avail- 
able. 

While these credit cooperatives have 
met with wide acceptance, the develop- 
ment of consumer cooperatives, for vari- 
ous reasons, has not been equally suc- 
cessful. 

Venezuela has 322 credit cooperatives 
of various kinds, with 27,446 members 
and assets of nearly 5,000,000 bolivars. 
There are 6 producer cooperatives, with 
a membership of 163 members and with 
a sales return during last year of 300,000 
bolivars. 


Broad Plan in Bolivia 


The Government of Bolivia, in 1941, 
adopted an elaborate plan for the organi- 
zation of rural cooperatives with the ob- 
ject of promoting the domestic produc- 
tion of wheat, barley, cotton, and the 
livestock industry. A more recent de- 
cree provides special privileges for con- 
sumer cooperatives. These coopera- 
tives, which have executive approval, 
will not be required to pay sales taxes 
or business taxes and will pay only 50 
percent of any other taxes or imposts, 
either national, state, or municipal. 
Cooperatives will pay only 75 percent of 
scheduled railway freight rates, their 
shipments are to be given preference on 
the transportation system, and they are 
to be given preference in the distribu- 
tion of any rationed merchandise. 
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The Government of Ecuador also re- 
cently provided legislation to encourage 
the organization of rural and handicraft 
cooperatives, and, according to reports, 
41 such cooperatives have been organ- 
ized, including 6 in El Oro Province. 


Government Support Strong 


In Europe and in the United States, 
cooperatives were developed first, while 
governmental recognition and support 
through legislation cdme afterwards— 
sometimes a long time afterwards—but 
in the South American republics the 
initiative is now coming first from the 
respective national governments’ urging 
the citizens to form cooperatives, usually 
producer cooperatives, to enable the 
small farmers and craftsmen to increase 
their production per acre or per worker 
and thereby augment the total produc- 
tion of the nation. 

Separate courses on cooperatives are 
now given in the universities of Buenos 
Aires and La Plata, Argentina; Bogota 
and Cauca, Colombia; and Quito and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

In a country like the United States, 
we have sometimes neglected small 
craftsmen, the Indian, and the owner of 
a 20-acre farm. But in countries such 
as Peru or Colombia, where a high per- 
centage of the national production in 
many lines is turned out by small crafts- 
men, these small producing units are too 
important to be ignored. 

Take one example: The poorly bred 
sheep of the kind owned by the Indians 
of the Andean highlands produce less 
than 3 pounds of wool per year. If this 
average could be brought up to the aver- 
age of the United States, which is 8 
pounds of wool per sheep per year, it 
would mean thousands of additional 
pounds of wool for export and for home 
consumption. 


Help Cushion Shocks 


There is ample evidence that the es- 
tablished cooperatives and those now 
being organized are an important fac- 
tor in cushioning the shock to trade 
and economic disruption which these 
communities are suffering because of the 
war. 

For this reason the Governments of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Peru are actively urging their citi- 
zens to organize cooperatives and thereby 
take advantage of the credit, tools, im- 
proved seed, and other services that 
these Governments are now making 
available to their people. 





Air Line’s “Ground Hostesses” 
In Argentina 


While men stewards are still being 
used by PANAGRA on planes in the 
Buenos Aires (Argentina) area, “ground 
hostesses” have been employed for work 
in the airport and central ticket office. 

These hostesses will assist arriving and 
departing passengers, act as interpreters, 
and furnish general information. 
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| Trade Mark Applications 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 


on the dates indicated in the Official 
Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from the date of 


Gazette of Brazil. 





publication. 

Paha Class number and Date - 
Prade-mark product — 
194 

Belmont No. 48—Perfumes and | Apr. 9 
toilet preparations 

M yblue do Do 

Baby No. 11—Talcum powder Do. 

Columbia No. 8&—Apparatus for Do 
douche baths, com- 
modes, bathtubs, 
showers, lavatories; 
automatic valves for 
commodes; gas, oil, 
and gasoline combus- 
tible stoves and heat- | 
ers 

America Box No. 8— Photographic Do 
machines. 

Pan-American No. 3—Chemical sub- Do 
stances and other 
preparations to be 
used in medicine and 
pharmacy 

Plastic-Cek No. 60—Photographic Apr. 10 
articles. 

Vitralux do Do 

Corroline No. 1— Chemicals Apr. 13 

Classic No. 8—Watches of any Do 
type 

lampico No. 41— Foodstuffs De 

Cloron—Condag No. 8—Filters and ac- 

Decloron cessories, industrial 
and domestic, and ap- 
paratus for the treat- 
ment and condition- 
ing of water. 
Banko! No. 1—Synthetic glue Lx 
Tropical No. 29—Cloth of silk | Apr. 15 


and rayon in pieces 
Penicilin No. 3—A pharmaceu- Do 
tical product 


Angelica No. 48—Perfumes and | Apr. lf 
toilet preparations 

4 ngelical do Do 

Magnevita No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do 
eal product (medici- 
nal). 

Lojas Arrow No. 36—Title of estab- Do 
lishment. 

Rex No. 10—Plaster _ _ - Ly 

A mer No. 1—Surgical instru- Dx 


ments, including cut- 
ting and piercing in 
struments, for surgery 





Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 


the date of publication. 





Class number and Date of 
lrade-mark — ’ ~ publica 
product tion 

Columbia No. 12—Caoutchouc May 

gutta-percha, cork. 

Aquaple , Uform- | No. 20—Adhesives, Do 
te, Paraplex, paints, varnishes, 
Duraplex, Splen- pastes 
dor, Dalex 

Rayo, Pepsodent No. 56—Toilet articles D 

Roxy, Dixy No. 57—Perfumed prod- Do 

ucts and toiletries 

Beech-Nut No. 62—Edible vege Do 

table products 

Do No. 64—Preserved ali Do 
mentary sweets 

Do No. 66—Biscuits, pastry, Do 
confections 

De No. 67—Alimentary Ty 


products especially for 
children and invalids 

Calcibrol, A. B.C No. 75—Chemical and Do 
Anestesico Bay- pharmaceutical prod 


er Corbasil), ucts. 
Licor Vimatri 
stearns. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Prade-mark Commodits 


Ultra Laboratories Mar. 30 
La Palma Warehouse for selling of Mar. 31 
construction materi- 
als 
Alas Textiles I 
Nuclearcitol Medicines I 
Sulfoido! Pharmaceutical prod 
ucts 
Bismuthoidol 
Iodone 
Glicerophosphate 
Robin 
Peptonate de fer 
Robin 
Bi-Lecitol 
Cuphistina 
Cuprol 
Neutrosal 
A minocardil 
Digifolia 


Medicines Ix 
Pharmaceuticals 


Lustral Cleaning wax 1) 
Minnie Mouse Crackers and cookies Ap 
Sedamol Poilet articles I) 
Sudenol Pharmaceuticals 1) 
Red Comet Automatic fire extin Ap s 
guisher 
Indigadina Pharmaceutical product D> 
Chic rextiles 1) 
Vinol Soft drinks, beer, wine Apr ) 


em 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
dco, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 
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New Railway Section 
in Macedonia 


Another section of the railway from 
Saranovo into Macedonia via Ludjane 
Bulgaria, was completed recently, states 
the Bulgarian press. This railway is ex- 
pected to continue eventually to Nevro- 
kop in the lower Mesta Valley. 

The newly completed section is in 


Macedonia between Belitea and Bansko, 


a distance of 18.7 kilometers. It cost ap- 
proximately 3,800,000 leva ($38,000) per 
kilometer, or a total of 71,300,000 leva 
(approximately $713,000). 
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Dried-Fruit Industry in 
Argentina and Chile 
(Continued from p., 12) 


the Western Hemisphere to receive Ship- 
ments of Chilean prunes during the first 
10 months of 1942. 

From all indications, Chile’s domestic 
consumption of dried peaches has tendeg 
to decline rather than increase during 
the past two decades. From an estj- 
mated production of 4,409,200 pounds 
in 1920, only 1,102,300 pounds were ex. 
ported, leaving 3,306,900 pounds for qo. 
mestic consumption and stocks. In 1949 
only about 1,763,680 pounds of dried 
peaches were produced, and 1,641,395 
pounds were exported, leaving only 
122,355 pounds for domestic consump- 
tion and stocks, 


Chile's Chief Markets 


Shipments of Chilean raisins to for- 
eign markets have in recent years ranged 
from 330,690 pounds to 771,610 pounds 
per year. Exports in 1941, for example, 
totaled only 315,919 pounds, or consider. 
ably less than the 530,206 pounds ex- 
ported in 1940. In the first 10 months of 
1942 raisin exports exceeded those of 
1941, totaling 317,242 pounds.  Ship- 
ments in recent years have never reached 
the high level attained in the early 1920's. 
In 1920, for example, Chile exported 
1,732,816 pounds of raisins. 

Chile’s foremost market for raisins has 
always been Peru. Ecuador has usually 
been the second most important pur- 
chaser of Chilean raisins, followed in 
relative importance by Bolivia, Panama, 
the United Kingdom, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and a number of other American 
and European customers. Only very 
small quantities of raisins were shipped 
to Europe in 1941 and 1942. 

Germany had for many years (pre- 
war) been Chile’s principal export 
market for prunes; in 1938 1,731,777 
pounds were exported to that country, 
and 223,787 pounds were shipped to Peru 
and 41,603 pounds to Argentina. Ger- 
many’s purchases of Chilean prunes 
amounted in 1939 to 1,401,817 pounds but 
dropped in 1940 to only 110 pounds. In 
1941 when Chile allowed German ships 
to leave her waters, 44,125 pounds of 
prunes went to “Naziland.”’ 

Early in 1942, 632,279 pounds of prunes 
were shipped to Sweden. Of the markets 
in the Americas, Peru is Chile’s best 
prune outlet, followed by Argentina and 
Ecuador. Brazil is not a steady cus- 
tomer but enters the market from time 
to time 

Exports of dried peaches have de- 
clined in recent years, owing to th? loss 
of the German market. Germany im- 
ported 642,645 pounds of dried Chilean 
peaches in 1938, and 772,450 pounds in 
1939. At the present time, Argentina is 
Chile’s best customer for dried peaches, 
although Uruguay and Peru are also good 
markets. In 1942 Sweden imported 
215,610 pounds of dried peaches. 

Although Peru imports only a com- 
paratively small quantity of pitted dried 
peaches, it is the leading buyer of Chile's 
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shrivelled “huesillos” or peaches con- 
taining the stone. 

Chile’s best market for dried apricots 
and dried apples is Peru. Formerly Ger- 

any was Chile’s best European mirket 
for both of these products. 

Oversea Sales of dried pears have been 


small. 
Industry Certain to Expand 


The South American dried-fruit in- 
dustry seems destined to exvand in view 
of the favorable climatic, geographic, 
economic, and governmental factors 
which surround it. When the war is 
over, this industry probably will join the 
agricultural-products parade and forge 
ahead satisfactorily, becoming a steady 
source of revenue to Argentina and 
Chile. 





Inter-American Development 
(Continued from p. 3) 


is well that this is so, for unless the plans 
of individual business are _ thought 
through and their problems recognized 
and understood, the repetition of an ill- 
conceived post-war boom with its in- 
evitable disastrous collapse can well 
come about after this war. Time and 
money are needed for the sound prepara- 
tion of post-war activities abroad. 
Among many subjects where “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,’ knowl- 
edge must be obtained concerning laws 
and taxes, the nature and demands of 
markets, availability of labor, raw ma- 
terials, and transportation, climatic con- 
ditions, and business customs. 

It is wishful thinking to assume that 
any United States business can be dupli- 
cated lock, stock, and barrel abroad 
without reorientation to the new condi- 
tions under which it must operate. 
Much useful information and advice can 
be obtained from those long-exveri- 
enced in Latin American trade and busi- 
ness. This is a time-absorbing job, but 
thoroughly worthwhile to the newcomer 
to foreign fields. Our Government agen- 
cies in Washington, including the De- 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and State and the Tariff Commission of- 
fer much. Our banks, the export offices 
of our industries, our engineering firms. 
too, have had considerable experience. 
From all of the above sources advice and 
counsel may be forthcoming—not, of 
course, detailed answers for every indi- 
vidual business, which only direct fie!d 
investigation can supply. 


Inter-American Commission 


It would seem well for businessmen to 
know that. as a result of the Panama 


Start Today 
To Build Demand 
for Your Products 
Ne Tomorrow | 
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Conference of 1939, all the governments needed to accomplish the successful or- 
of the Americas took action in forming  anization in 21 countries of these na- 
and recognising a system of national {1on%» Spe Unived tates Comanason ef 
commissions in each of the 21 American Inter-American Development in Janu- 
republics as a channel for cooperation = ary 1943 under the chairmanship of Eric 
between government and business for A. Johnston, president of the United 
furthering the development of the trade States Chamber of Commerce, the chain 


and industries within the Americas. At of national commissions was completed. 
the head of this system is the Inter- Each has from five to seven members— 
American Development Commission of and all of them include men of wide busi- 
which Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller is chair- ness experience. For example, the Bra- 
man. zilian Commission, the first to be estab- 
Naturally much time and effort on the lished, is composed of the following 
part of the parent Commission was members: 
Valentim F. Boucas .-. Secretary, National Technical Council cf Economics and 
Chairman Finance; Chairman United States-Brazil:an Agreements 
Commission; International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration. 
Joao Daudt de Oliveira______-__-_-- Chairman, of the Commerce Association of Rio de Janeiro; 
Vice-Cha rman member of the National Petroleum Council. 
José Mendes de Oliveira Castro_____. President of Castro, Silva & Co., S. A. 
José Tomaz Nabuco................. Lawyer; delegate to Economic Conference in London, 
1933 


Heitor Freire de Carvalho________--- Director, Paulista Railroad Co. 

Ary Torres Filho- ---- _......-...-- President, Brazilian Technical Standards Association; 
Vice-President, National Steel Company; Secretary, 
National Federation of Engineers. 


The membership of the United States Commission, which is the youngest, con- 
sists of: 


Eric A. Johnston_------ ...-.------. President of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
Chairman President of the Columbia Electric Manufacturing Co., 

y Spokane, Wash. 
Willan B Menten... .... con ce. Vice President of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Vice-Chairman 


James F. Bell-_- . iz .. Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Earl] A. Emerson_--_-----_-~- _...... President of Armco International Corporation, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Wilson L. Hemingway _........ President of the American Bankers Association and Presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Commerce Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


eames 8. Kemper... 5. 2.6..c.ccense President of Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. and Chair- 
man of the United States Committee to the Permanent 
Council of American Associations of Commerce and 


Production, Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas B. McCabe ; President of Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., and Chairman 
of the Board, Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Both the parent Inter-American De- Sc . 4 ype eee 
fe - cope oO chivities 
velopment Commission and the United P f - 
States Commission of Inter-American Despite the brief span of the system’s 
Development have their offices in the existence to date, there are a number 
Department of Commerce Building, of its activities during this difficult war- 
Washington, D. C. time period of which mention can well 
be made. They are: 
Long-Term Objectives 1. Advisory assistance to private en- 


terprises in connection with the prepara- 
tion now and execution after the war of 
sound developmental projects in Latin 
America, particularly on a mixed United 
States and Latin American capital basis. 
2. Field Studies: 
U. S. Vegetable Oil Mission to 
Brazil. 
Caribbean Fisheries Survey. 
Study of Peruvian Manual Indus- 


Through the participation of their 
members in government and in business, 
in the productive activities of their re- 
spective countries, through the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of studies, the 
provision of technical assistance, these 
Commissions seek to promote the further 
development of national resources, their 
marketing, and the establishment of in- 


; tries. 
dustrial plants. 3. Engineering Assistance: 

These objectives are distinctly long- Mining engineers to Brazil and 
term. Directly related to them are seri- Peru. 
ous problems such as those of finance, Industrial engineers to Mexico. 
transportation, and restrictions on busi- Establishment of Technical Divi- 
ness. Furthermore, the war has retarded sion within the Washington of- 
the realization of substantial practical fice of the parent Inter-Amer- 
results. But a recognized inter-Ameri- ican Development Commission. 
can framework for business and 4. Bulletins —Prepared by the parent 
governmental collaboration has been Inter-American Development Commis- 
established, the effectiveness of which sion for national commissions, interpret- 
obviously will depend upon the degree ing wartime United States Government 
to which it is used and the contribution and business activities affecting Latin 
of each of the 21 national commissions American trade and industry. 
and the parent Commission to the com- 5. Liaison—Formal, direct working 
mon pool.of information, ideas, and relations have been established with 


assistance. many government and private groups 
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by the national commissions in nearly 
every country. For example, in the 
United States alone they include the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
Office of Foreign Investment Informa- 
tion, and the Joint Committee on Inter- 
American Engineering Cooperation. 


Great Gains Envisaged 


Let us frankly recognize that there is 
a long row to hoe in this collaborative 
venture. Private enterprise in the 
United States, private enterprise in the 
other American republics, has a great 
responsibility, a great role to carry out 
jointly in the development of the 
Americas. Hard work and cooperation 
toward long-view objectives can bring 
immeasurable gains to the well-being 
of their peoples. 





James D. LeCron (“Cooperative Move- 
ments in South America”).—Born in 
Waynesboro, Pa., Mr. LeCron received 
his college degrees from Northwestern 
University and the University of Wyo- 


ming. Later he was a newspaper man in 
Des Moines, Iowa, and he came to Wash- 
ington in 1934 as assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. He stayed in the 
Agriculture Department up to 1942—dur- 
ing the time when the programs for soil 
conservation, agricultural adjustment, 
diversification of farm production, and 
similar objectives were being developed. 
The Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs enlisted his aid for the inter- 
American battle on hunger when the 
hemisphere food problems commanded 
increasing attention with the disruption 
of trade. shortage of shipping. and 
strengthening of hemisphere economic 
and miltary defenses. Under his direc- 
tion today, as Director of the Food Supply 
Division, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs contributes funds, seed, techni- 
cians, and other aid to the inter-Ameri- 
can food-growing program. He works 
closely with officials of this and other 
governments. A tall, quiet-spoken man, 
Mr. LeCron has been a frequent visitor 
to neighboring republics. Speaking and 
reading Spanish, he accompanied Henry 
Wallace on the Vice President’s recent 
trip. 


William F. Machold (“Inter-American 
Development: Cooperative Activity 
Shapes Future Trends”) —Mr. Machold, 
who recently completed a trip through 
South America with Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and chairman of the 
United States Commission of Inter- 
American Development, has earned an 
enviable reputation as a banker and 
executive. Born in Philadelphia in 1906, 
and a graduate of Yale University, Mr. 
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Latin American Exchange Rat 


Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with th 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes tol 
dollar ‘ 











——_———, 


Annual average Average rate Latest available 


rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
. Nov Dec 
1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate Date 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Mar ¢ 
Official B 4. 23 1.23 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 - * 
Bid 4.88 4,94 1.94 Do. 
Free market : 4. 24 4. 23 4. 20 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled _ . 43. 38 16. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 Mar, 2 
Curb 54. 02 19. 66 50. 00 50. 00 16. 00 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | Feh. » 
Free market 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 0). 50 Do 
Curb 20. 30 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 Mar 31 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market 31. 78 31.75 33, 87 33. 72 33. 85 Do 
Free 31.15 31. 13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Gold Exchange 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 1.10 Do 
Mining dollar 31.35 31.13 $1.10 31.10 $1. 1 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.15 31.1 31.10 31. 1 31.10 Do 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 Be 1.75 1.7 1.7 Apr. 3 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.7 Do. 
Stabilization Fund ‘) ') (4 (4 (4 Apr. 8 
Curb 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 | Apr. 3 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.85 71 5. 4 5. ¢ 70 Mar. 31 
Controlled 5. 62 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free Ys 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 > Apr. 5 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 15. 00 14. 39 14.10 14. 10 14.10 | Mar, 30 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | Apr. 15 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4.85 4.54 $85 1.55 | Apr. 10 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00) Apr. 3 
Curb 5. 93 5. O5 5. 00 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 333.00 | Apr, 6 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 6.50 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr. 3 
Salvador Colon do 2.5%) 2 2.50 2. i > 0 Do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 00 1. 1.90 1. 0 1.90 Do 
‘ree 2.31 1,90 1.90 1. 90 90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3,35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
Free $3.76 3.45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 





End of February 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
Established Mar. 25 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775 
§ July 24-Dec. 31 


042, exchange 


class 4, 1.785 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State’ 
into Argentina 





at Washington in 1923, she filled various 
posts in the Lumber Division, the Na- 


Machold was associated with Day & Zim- 
merman, Inc., for 2 years and with Drexel 
& Co. for 11 years prior to joining the tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
can Affairs in Washington in 1941. He past year she has been a member of the 
served with the Coordinator's Office and Consumption-Materials Reports Staff in 


with the Inter-American Development the Industrial Projects Unit. 


Commission until his recent appointment 
GO! 
e 





as Executive Director of the United 
States Commission of Inter-American 
Development. A member of the United 4 


States delegation to the Fourth Pan 
awe 6 


American Highway Congress in Mexico 
City in 1941, and a student of all move- 
& 
UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
BE AU. S. ARMY 
o FLYING CADET 






ments and conditions south of the Rio 
Grande, Mr. Machold is a recognized au- 
thority on the American Republics. + 

Alice J. Mullen (‘“Dried-Fruit Indus- 
try in Argentina and Chile’) .—Born in 
Philadelphia, Miss Mullen attended pub- 
lic and private schools and the Peirce 
School of Business in that city and was 
registrar in Neff College. Later, she was 
associated in an administrative capacity 
with the American International Ship- 
building Corporation. Entering the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, May 
18, 1943. 

No, 462—Current Export Bulletin No. 96. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 96 covering the 
following items: 

I. New York Office Moves to 61 Broadway. 

The New York Office of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has moved to 61 Broadway. 
All the services which were available at the 
Fifth Avenue address have been transferred 
to the downtown address and the Fifth Ave- 
nue office has been closed. The telephone 
number of the new office is Whitehall 3-4848. 

In addition, the new quarters will include 
representatives of the Office of Imports, Office 
of Economic Warfare Analysis, and Trade In- 
telligence Division. Part of the Transporta- 
tion Branch, Office of Exports, will begin oper- 
ations at the new office May 17 and wili be 
prepared to handle inquiries regarding 
freight-space applications from exporters who 
have valid licenses for shipment. All other 
inquiries regarding freight space should con- 
tinue to be directed to the Washington office 
of the Board of Economic Warfare. 


Il. Storage-in-Transit Privileges Amended by 
Rail Carriers. 

This announcement will be of interest to 
exporters who avail themselves of the stor- 
age-in-transit privileges as set forth in item 
12, page 121, of Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11. 

The rail carriers have found it necessary to 
cancel Agents Tariff T-1—-A. This tariff pro- 
yided for storage-in-transit of commercial ex- 
port freight and was applicable to the entire 
United States. 

In lieu of Agents Tariff T—1-—A, the eastern 
rail carriers are publishing another Agents 
Tariff to take effect promptly which will pro- 
vide for the same storage-in-transit privileges 
on commercial export freight but will be lim- 
ited in its application to shipments originat- 
ing in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan (except northern peninsula), 
the Chicago, Ill., district bounded by the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. (Outer Belt Line), 
and points of origin located on the south 
bank of the Ohio River east of Henderson, 
Ky., when such shipments are exported via 
Norfolk, Va., or United States Atlantic ports 
north of Norfolk, Va. 

Shippers desiring the establishment of 
storage-in-transit privileges similar to those 
which were provided in Tariff T-1-A on com- 
modities for shipments (1) originating at 
points in the areas above described and des- 
tined for eventual export via ports other than 
Norfolk, Va., or any United States Atlantic 
port north thereof, or (2) originating at points 
other than in the areas above described and 
destined for eventual export via any United 
States port, should promptly make applica- 
tion therefor to the carriers serving the stor- 
age points at which such privileges are de- 
sired. 


III. Additions to List of Commodities Under 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Chemicals, 
and Medicinals. 

In addition to the list of drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, and medicinals subject 
to the requirements as listed in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 11, page 95, effective 
May 25, 1943, all export-license applications 
for drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, and 
medicinals listed below must include, in giv- 


ing the description of the material, such indi- 
cation of grade, form, concentration, mix- 
tures, or ingredient as may be necessary to 
identify the commodity accurately. The ap- 
plication should also explain fully how the 
shipment will be packed and indicate the 
type of container to be used. Such applica- 
tions covering any form, conversion, or deriv- 
ative (whether or not in preparation) must 
state the net amount of material or its equiv- 
alent in units as listed below. 


Hyoscyamus- ---~_- Grams, ounces, or pounds 
equivalent of hyoscyamus leaves. 

Stramonium-_-_-_-_-_- Grams, ounces, or pounds 
equivalent of stramonium leaves. 

Arsphenamine--_-_-_____-_- 

Ephedrine and salts_-__-_ 

ee aon 

euisadbeuminias See Grams, ounces, or 

Sulfarsphenamine______ pounds of the drug. 

Co a 

Tryparsamide.._.......- 


IV. Italian Somaliland. 


Italian Somaliland has been assigned coun- 
try number 116 by the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and is added to the Alphabetical List 
of Countries and Destinations on pages 73-75 
of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11. 
Individual licenses will be required for the 
export of all commodities to Italian Somali- 
land. 


V. “Blocked Nationals’’ Notification to Appli- 
cants Discontinued. 


The notification referring to Blocked Na- 
tionals, set forth in paragraph 2 (a), section 
6, page 106, of Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11, which formerly accompanied li- 
censes granted for the exportation of com- 
modities to Latin America, will no longer be 
sent to applicants by the Board of Economic 
Warfare. However, exporters are cautioned 
that, for their own protection, they should 
immediately dispatch to the consignee named 
in an approved license a letter in the form 
suggested in paragraph 2 (b) of the section 
referred to above. 


VI. Export of Personal Automobiles Under 
General License. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11, sec- 
tion II, paragraph F, entitled “Personal Bag- 
gage,” subparagraph iv, page 80, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Iv. Passenger automobiles when the per- 
sonal property of citizens of the United States 
departing from this country and not being 
exported for purposes of resale. The appli- 
cant must file with Collector of Customs an 
affidavit certifying exportation is not for 
resale. Passenger automobiles and other ve- 
hicles that have been brought into the United 
States by the traveler.” 

The effect of this amendment is (1) to 
make it necessary for residents of foreign 
countries who have purchased automobiles in 
the United States to obtain individual export 
licenses in order to export such automobiles, 
and (2) to permit residents of foreign Coun- 
tries who have brought their automobiles into 
the United States to take them out of the 
United States under general license without 
filing an affidavit certifying the exportation is 
not for resale. 


VII. Addition to “List B” Attached to the 
Program License for Certain British 
Empire Destinations. 


“List B” attached to the Program License 
for Certain British Empire Destinations (Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 89) (Announcement 
No. 455 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
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April 17, 1943) is hereby amended to include 
the following commodity: 


Schedule B 
Number Commodity 
| eee Corsets, brassieres, and girdles 


Import Control 


No. 29—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63, Making Specified Changes 
in Lists I, II, and III, and Adding an 
Interpretation Regarding Governing 
Date for Application of Provisions of 
Paragraph (c) of M-63 to Products 
Moved from List II or III to List I. 


Effective May 14, 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board has issued an amendment 
to General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended April 28. The changes made 
by this amendment are in the lists of 
materials subject to the order, as fol- 
lows (Schedule A Commerce Import 
Class Numbers given in parentheses) : 


Added to List I—Agave manufactures and 
semimanufactures: other manufactures 
(including all products in whole or in part 
of agave fibers) (N. S. C.); macauba oil 
(N. S. C.); manganese ore (including fer- 
ruginous) or concentrates, and manyanif- 
erous iron ore, containing 35 percent and 
over of manganese (6211.2U0 and 6211.300); 
wrist chronographs, incorporating a watch 
movement in combination with a timer 
movement, having a pillar or bottom plate 
less than 1.5 inches in width, as defined in 
subparagraph 367 (h) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (N.S. C.). 

Removed from List I—Agave manufactures 
and semimanufactures: other manufac- 
tures of agave fibers (N.S. C.). 

Added to List II—Istle or tampico fiber manu- 
factures (including all products in whole 
or in part of istle) (N.S. C.). 

Removed from List II—Istle or tampico fiber 
manufactures (including all istle prod- 
ucts) (N.S. C.). 

Added to List III—Beef, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen (0018.000); bottle caps, collapsible 
tubes, and sprinkler tops of metal, includ- 
ing foil bottle caps (except screw caps and 
patented closures) (6790.010 and 6790.020); 
hairpins of base metal, not plated with gold 
or silver, not jewelry (including bobby 
Pins) (6790.350); lamb, fresh, chilled, or 
frozen (0022.000); mutton, fresh, chilled, 
or frozen (0021.000); pork, fresh or chilled 
(0020.100) , frozen (0020.500); psyllium seed 
(plantago psyllium seed, fleawort, fleaseed, 
and fleaseed husks) (2208.000); veal, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen (0019.000). 

Moved from List II to List I—Chrome ore 
(chromite) (6213.100, 6213300, and 
6213.500) . 


The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is May 14, 1948. As of that 
date importation of these may be made only 
under written authorization of the War Pro- 
duction Board for which application must be 
filed on Form PD~—222-C in duplicate. How- 
ever, shipments of the materials in transit to 
a point within the continental United States 
on the governing date do not require au- 
thorization. 

The governing date for chrome ore (chro- 
mite) now moved from List II to List I, con- 
tinues as listed in M-63 heretofore, December 
28, 1941. 

In addition to the above changes in the 
lists of the order, the present amendment 
also adds an interpretation of General Im- 
ports Order M-—63 as follows: 


“When by amendment of the order a mate- 
rial already on List II or List III is moved to 
List I and hence becomes subject to the re- 
strictions of paragraph (c) covering the dis- 
position, processing, transfer, or change of 
location of such material, the governing date 
for the application of such restrictions is the 
effective date of the amendment by which the 
material was moved to List I and not the 
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date when such material first became sub- 
ject to General Imports Order M-63.” 


No. 30—Amended Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-—a Making Speci- 
fied Changes in Schedule A. 


Effective May 14, 1943, the following 
additions and changes are made in 
Schedule A of Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63—a as amended April 
28: 


“Bottle caps, collapsible tubes, and sprink- 
ler tops of metal, including foil bottle caps 
(except screw caps and patented closures) 
(6790.010 and 6790.020)” and “hairpins of base 
metal, not plated with gold or silver, not 
jewelry (including bobby pins) (6790.350)” 
are added to Schedule A. The item on 
Schedule A heretofore listed as “Molasses, 
edible, and inedible” is modified to read ““Mo- 
lasses and sugar syrup, edible and inedible” 
(1630.480—1640.000 inclusive) . 

The effect of this amendment is to remove 
the bottle caps and hairpins described above 
from the exemption which is granted to List 
OI materials shipped overland, by air, or by 
inland waterway from Canada, Mexico, Gua- 
temala, and El Salvador by terms of Supple- 
mental General Imports Order M-63—a, and 
to require written authorization from the 
War Production Board, in accordance with 
paragreph (b) of General Imports Order 
M-63, for importation of the above products 
from the designated sources, regardless of the 
means of transportation. The Schedule A 
wording of the “molasses and sugar syrup”’ 
item is now identical with that appearing on 
List III of M-63 


New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to th« 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 8, 1943. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The May 8 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE JEWISH MASSACRES AND GERMAN RE- 
SPONSIBILITY: ADDRESS OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY BERLE. 


ECONOMIC BASES OF INTERNATIONAL Co- 
OPERATION: ADDRESS BY LEO PASVOLSKY. 


VISIT OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN TO LONDON. 
NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUPPLE- 
MENT 1 TO REVISION V. 


FREEDOM FROM ECONOMIC AGGRESSION: AD- 
DRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF BOLIVIA. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE: 
AMBASSADORS OF COLUMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL SALVADOR, 
GUATEMALA, HAITI, HONDURAS, AND NICc- 
ARAGUA. 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


RIGHTS OF UNITED NATIONS FORCES IN IRAQ. 
TRANSFER OF CERTAIN RIGHTS TO PANAMA. 


DOUBLE-TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
SWEDEN. 


WoORKMENS’-COMPENSATION AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE AGREEMENT WITH 
CANADA, 


Other Publications 


REPRINTS FROM “FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.” U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 1943. 20 pp. Contains re- 
prints of articles entitled “Free China 
Takes Stock of Its Potentialities’”; “Free 
China’s Paper Industry”: and ‘“Man- 
churia: Storm Center.” 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THE CANADIAN BORN IN THE UNITED 
States. Lean E. Truesdell. 1943. 
263 pp. Price, $3. Presents an analysis 
of the statistics of the Canadian element 
in the population of the United States 
from 1850 to 1930. The _ historical 
aspects of the movements of population 
between Canada and the United States 
were set forth in “The Mingling of the 
Canadian and American Peoples,” by 
Marcus Lee Hansen. In “The American 
Born in Canada,” by R. H. Coats and 
M. C. MacLean, and in this present vol- 
ume are presented the recent statistics 
of the two peoples, with some series run- 
ning back to 1850. 

Available from: Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 


AFRICA: FACTS AND Forecasts. Albert Q. 
Maisel. 1943. 307 pp. Price, $2.75. 
This book was started some months be- 
fore the American forces moved into 
North Africa. Except for the addition 
of recent data, the original outline was 
not greatly altered, since basic questions 
asked about Africa have not changed. 
Discusses what that continent means to 
a world at war, why the armies fight 
there, what they expect to gain or lose 
in these lands, and what part Africa will 
play in a post-war world. Also tells 
what Africa is like, and what its people 
do, think, eat, and work at. Includes a 
series of photographic maps. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
aly Fi 


THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY AFTER THE 
ARMISTICE 1918-1919. Suda Lorena 
Bane and Ralph Haswell Lutz (ed.) 1942. 
874 pp. Price, $6. Presents a docu- 
mentary history of the food blockade, its 
expansion to the Baltic, the unremitting 
American effort to secure its relaxation 
before the peace was signed, as well as 
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the relation of the blockade to censor. 
ship policies and contemporary public 
opinion of the blockade after the armigs. 
tice. Material in the book consists of 
selected documents of the Supreme Ego. 
nomic Council, Superior Blockade Coun. 
cil, American Relief Administration, anq 
other wartime organizations. 

Available from: Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

THE OPERATION OF THE MANDATE Sys. 
TEM IN AFRICA 1919-1927. Rayford w. 
Logan. 1942. 50 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Describes the operation of the mandate 
system during a protracted period after 
its initial establishment, with an intro. 
duction on the problem of the mandates 
in the post-war world. 

Available from: The Foundation Pyb-. 
lishers, Inc., P. O. Box 1382, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


UNIVERSAL AIRLINE SCHEDULES, Volume 
1,No. 1. American Aviation Associates, 
April 1943. 148 pp. Price, 50 cents; 
annual subscription, $5. The first issue 
of a monthly publication, giving infor- 
mation on schedules, rates, and regula- 
tions of all commercial United States air 
lines, and most foreign air lines. In- 
cludes information on air-express ship- 
ments, air-mail regulations and charges 
to all countries, international travel re- 
quirements of all countries, and complete 
indexes of cities receiving commercial- 
air-line service and the air line or air 
lines serving those cities. 

Available from: American Aviation 
Associates, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BANKING AND FINANCE IN CHINA. Frank 
M. Tamagna. 1943. 400 pp. Price, $4. 
This study consists of an introduction, 
explaining the general scope of the in- 
vestigation, and three parts. Part I 
traces the formation of the financial in- 
stitutions from the early beginnings of 
Chinese history to the period of transi- 
tion of modern China to the National 
Government. Part II describes the or- 
ganization of the three money markets, 
the technique of credit, and the policies 
of Chinese and foreign banks under the 
National Government, during the course 
of a decade characterized by political 
peace and economic progress. Part III 
examines the changes which occurred in 
the three money markets after July 1937, 
under the impact of the Sino-Japanese 
war, and the prospects of post-war finan- 
cial and economic reconstruction in 
China. 

Available from: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 E. 52nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





Tourism in Ecuador Today 


During the past year, tourist traffic in 
Ecuador made an appreciable increase 
over previous years, says the Ecuadoran 
press. The movement represented an 
entry value of 1,856,937 sucres, with 
1,041 tourists coming monthly from Co- 
lombia and the United States. The Of- 
fice of Tourism has an intensive program 
to promote this trade. 
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ews hy COUNTRIES 
(Continued from p. 27) 


potatoes: Maximum Sales Prices Es- 
tablished.—The maximum price of po- 
tatoes within the Department of 
Montevideo was fixed at 8.15 pesos per 
100 kilograms direct from the grower, 
940 pesos per 100 kilograms from whole- 
gler to retailer, and 12 centesimos per 
yilogram from retailer to the public, ac- 
cording to a decree of April 14 published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 27, 1943. 
Prices outside of the Department of 
yontevideo will be fixed by the different 
punicipalities, based on the prices given 
ypove and modified to suit local condi- 


tions. 

|For previous announcement of the max- 
jmum sales prices of potatoes, see FOREIGN 
GomMERCE WEEKLY of September 26, 1942.] 


Sweetpotatoes: Maximum Sales Prices 
fstablished—The maximum price of 
gweetpotatoes within the Department of 
Montevideo was fixed at 5.50 pesos per 
100 kilograms from wholesaler to re- 
tailer, and 7 centesimos per kilogram 
from the retailer to the public, by a de- 
cree of April 15, 1943, published in the 
Diario Oficial of April 27. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Forage: Duty-Free Import of Bran 
and Other Wheat Products Authorized.— 
The inclusion of bran and other wheat 
products in the list of forages that may 
be imported into Uruguay free of duty 
was authorized by two decrees, both 
dated April 13, 1943, published in the 
Uruguayan Diario Oficial of April 29. 

These decrees also establish the prices 
per 100 kilograms for wheat subproducts 
manufactured by the Uruguayan Office 
for the Distribution of Seed as follows: 
Reground, 4.20 pesos to the consumer, 
and 4.14 pesos to the intermediary; 
crushed, 4.50 pesos to the consumer, and 
445 pesos to the intermediary. Inter- 
mediaries may increase the above prices 
to the consumer by a maximum of 8 
percent, less freight charges. 

|For previous announcements of the au- 
thorization of duty-free importation and 
price control of forage products, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of March 6 and 
27, and April 10 and 17, 1943.] 





Canada’s Root- and 
Fodder-Crop Output 


Root- and fodder-crop production in 
Canada in 1942 is estimated as follows, 
with the 1941 figures in brackets, ac- 
cording to a Canadian periodical: Pota- 
toes, 42,882,000 hundredweight (39,- 
052,000 hundredweight); turnips and 
Similar vegetables, 32,866,000 hundred- 
Weight (31,354,000 hundredweight) ; hay 
and clover, 16,061,000 tons (12,632,000 
tons); alfalfa, 3,371,000 tons (2,726,800 
tons) ; fodder corn, 4,401,000 tons (4,153,- 
800 tons); grain hay, 1,668,000 tons 
(1,371,000 tons); sugar beets, 716,000 


tons (711,700 tons). 
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[Editor’s Note: Below are digests of inquiries and replies taken from the mail of the 


Department of Commerce. 
general interest. 
as space permits. 
to the editor.] 


They have been selected because it is felt that they are of 
Additional digests will be presented in this column from time to time 
Further information on these and other subjects may be obtained by writing 


Q. How has the war affected our import supply of pyrethrum flowers? 


A. The war has reduced our import supply of pyrethrum, the daisylike plant whose 
flowers contain a deadly poison used in the manufacture of insect powder. Normal 
imports approximate 14,000,000 pounds, but in 1940 only 12,600,000 pounds were 
imported. The decrease was the result of reduced acreage and labor and trans- 
portation difficulties. Pyrethrum was originally a crop of the Balkans and at one 
time was called “Dalmation Powder” because it was shipped from Dalmatia. Japan 
became the principal supplier after World War I, but was replaced by British East 
Africa in the late thirties. This shift—wholly unrelated to the war—resulted from 
the superior quality of flowers cultivated in Africa. Although military needs have 
increased the demand for pyrethrum, it is unlikely that more than 10,000,000 pounds 
will be imported this year. 


Q. What are the commercial uses of lemon-grass oil? 


A. Commercially, lemon-grass oil is used principally in the manufacture of per- 
fumes, soaps, bath salts, sprays, and in technical preparations. It is also used for the 
isolation of citral, which is used in artificial lemon flavors and in the manufacture of 
ionones. Ionones are artificial violets used in the manufacture of perfumes and soaps. 
The United States was heretofore dependent principally on British India for imports; 
it received limited amounts from Madagascar and the Dutch East Indies. At the 
present time Guatemala, Haiti, Brazil, Mexico, and Florida contribute to the vast 
quantities in steady demand. 


Q. How do bulbs differ from corms, and what quantity of each is imported? 


A. The bulb and the corm are so closely related that in the trade the words are 
used interchangeably. The garden dictionary defines the corm as a solib bulblike 
stem without scales and the bulb as a cluster of scalelike leaves growing usually under- 
ground, such as the lilies. The Department of Agriculture classes tulips and narcissus 
as bulbs, and the gladiola as a corm. In one of the standard dictionaries the corm is 
defined as any one of several underground stems resembling bulbs, as the corm of 
a crocus or a dahlia tuber. In most of the flower catalogs dahlias are listed as dahlia 
roots or tubers. In 1939 we imported 19,833,000 hyacinth bulbs, 5,217,000 lily-of-the- 
valley pips, 112,346,000 tulip bulbs, 11,382,000 narcissus bulbs, 24,305,000 lily bulbs, 
15,389,000 crocus corms, and 23,942,000 bulbs or corms (not classified). 


Q. With the diamond-cutting centers in the Netherlands and Belgium “blacked out”’ 
by the Nazi occupation, what cities are taking their places? Is South America playing 
a role in this activity today? 


A. In Brazil, diamond cutting has grown to a major industry in the past 2 years. 
About 6,000 carats of of polished diamonds are produced each month by more than 
2,500 workers. As late as the end of 1940 virtually all Brazilian rough diamonds were 
exported. The few Brazilian manufacturers operating at that time had small shops 
engaged in cutting only the larger size cutable rough. Prior to May 1940 the bulk of 
Brazilian rough was processed in Holland and Belgium. With the elimination of 
these countries as producing centers as a result of German invasion, many refugee 
technicians set up cutting factories in Brazil. The Brazilian diamond-cutting indus- 
try began, therefore, on a small scale, and growth at first was slow because of difficul- 
ties in obtaining machines and in training apprentices. In the production of 6,000 
carats of polished diamonds monthly, 12,000 carats of rough plus from 4,000 to 5,000 
carats of crushing boarts are consumed. As the processes of sawing, rounding, 
and polishing require at least 2 weeks, each factory has a stock in work equal to half 
iis monthly consumption of rough. Diamonds are not imported into Brazil; all 
diamonds polished there are from Brazilian rough. 


Q. It is noted that large quantities of “Dry Skim (Roller) Milk,” and “Dry Skim 
(Spray) Milk” are now being purchased for Lend-Lease purposes. How do the 
products differ? 


A. The products are substantially the same, but are produced by different methods. 
The “roller” process consists of spreading a thin layer of milk on revolving heated 
rollers or drums; it is then scraped off and reduced to powder. In the “spray” process, 
the milk is sprayed into a current of heated air, at which time the water evaporates. 
leaving the milk solids as a finely divided powder. 
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